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Views on 


URING the last four years approxi- 

mately 100 cities have issued general 

annual municipal reports to citizens 
each year. This is a small proportion of the 
3,455 cities of more than 2,500 population. 
It is significant also that annual reports are 
not issued consistently. One-third of the 103 
cities which issued reports in 1944 did not 
publish such a report in the previous year, 
and about the same number resumed publi- 
cation after a lapse of a year or more or 
issued their first report (p. 100). Apparently 
most public officials either think the annual 
report is not a good medium of informing 
citizens of services rendered for their tax 
dollar or they are too lazy or indifferent to 
prepare it. 
enough that other methods of reporting— 
radio, movies, and leaflets—are even less 
widely used now than a few years ago. Many 
cities are required by law to issue an annual 
report but this does not mean that the report 
should be voluminous and dull as some offi- 
cials seem to think. To prepare and issue an 
attractive and readable report for citizens 
calls for skill, ingenuity, and imagination. 
Perhaps this is the reason why compara- 
tively few cities issue an annual report and 
also the reason why some of the reports that 
are issued are not read. 

Alameda, California, despite a 150 per 
cent increase in population since 1940, has 
saved taxpayers $65,000 a year in fire insur- 
ance premiums by making minor improve- 
ments in its fire defenses (p. 113). The fire 
defenses of 44 cities were regraded in 1944 
with the result that five secured a better and 
five a poorer classification (p. 115). @ On 
the personnel front four cities adopted re- 
tirement plans recently (p. 119), and the 
states of Indiana and Oregon set up state- 
wide retirement plans for local employees, 
making a total of 15 states with such sys- 


Analysis reveals surprisingly 


the News 


tems (p. 112). It is significant that both 
the Indiana and Oregon systems are com- 
pulsory for cities; only two other states have 
this feature—Colorado and Ohio. @ Official 
state commissions have made recommenda- 
tions on the municipal revenue problem in 
Michigan and New York, a similar survey is 
under way in Virginia, and one has been re- 
quested by the state municipal league in 
California (p. 116). @ Assessed valuations 
have increased only slightly during recent 
years, lagging considerably behind the rising 
sale prices of real estate. Assessors have 
been hesistant to increase valuations but it 
is likely that there will be an upward re- 
vision of valuations this year (p. 120). 

The series of articles on postwar planning 
for municipal facilities and services is con- 
cluded in this issue with the article on 
“Planning for Organization and Manage- 
ment” (p. 108). These articles analyze 
problems in each field of municipal ac- 
tivity and suggest ways of developing poli- 
cies on solving such problems. These articles 
have now been brought together in the form 
of a booklet entitled Planning for Postwar 
Municipal Services, which should be of 
practical value to municipal administrators 
(p. 125). 

An unusually small number of voters took 
part in April elections for councilmen and 
referendums on bond and other issues. The 
total vote for mayor in St. Louis, for ex- 
ample, was the smallest in 24 years, while 
in Colorado Springs, Colorado,’ a postwar 
bond issue of $765,000 was approved by a 
3-to-1 vote but only 15 per cent of the total 
number of eligible voters participated in the 
referendum. Perhaps the results would not 
have been different if every voter had gone 
to the polls. Of course, those who stay at 
home agree by default with the majority 
vote whatever it is. 
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What the Citizen Should Expect 


of His Government 


By JOHN N. EDY* 
City Manager, Houston, Texas 


“Day by day and month by month the people expect and demand 
of their city government the highest quality of administration.” 


HAT should the citizen of any city 

expect of his city government wher- 

ever located and however large or 
small? First I am sure you will agree that it 
is the obligation of city governments—offi- 
cials and employees alike—to give loyal and 
unfailing cooperation in the war effort as 
long as the war lasts; to endeavor to over- 
come or lighten the impact of necessary war- 
imposed limitations upon local public service 
by legislative and administrative ingenuity 
and hard work. 

We have found that wartime restrictions 
do not preclude performing essential munici- 
pal services and constructing public improve- 
ments of vital importance to home front 
activities and war production. While all 
local governments are operating under diffi- 
culties and officials frequently think they 
find more of irritation than of logic in some 
of the restrictive orders, we can now see the 
beneficial national result of all-out produc- 
tion for war; and we see, too, that on the 
whole our emergency municipal needs, as 
distinguished from our wants and desires, 
have been pretty well met by the War Pro- 
duction Board, War Manpower Commis- 
sion, and other war agencies.” When mate- 
rials we need are made available by federal 
war agencies we are justified in applying for 
priority certificates and in following up these 
applications decently but diligently until a 


*Epitor’s Note: Mr. Edy, who has been city 
manager of Houston for the past two years, has 
had 40 years of public administrative experience in 
city, county, state, and federal governments, in- 
cluding the city managership of Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia; Dallas, Texas; Flint, Michigan; and Toledo, 
Ohio. 

This article is an address presented at a business 
meeting of the League of Texas Municipalities on 
December 4, 1944, and reprinted with the per- 
mission of E. E. McAdams, executive director, 
League of Texas Municipalities. 


final decision is made by those federal offi- 
cials who see the whole picture of material 
requirements for both war and civil activi- 
ties. 

Municipal services of course have been 
hard hit by shortage of manpower and 
doubtless this operating difficulty will con- 
tinue for some months at least. Office and 
field forces, technical, laboratory, engineer- 
ing and all other specialized personnel are 
affected by the demands of a World War. 
Obviously, our constituents cannot expect 
the same extent or quality of service under 


_such circumstances; but they can expect us 


to work harder and longer, and to keep on 
trying, so that by whatever devices our in- 
telligence may hit upon, essential city serv- 
ices shall not break down. The situation we 
face presents not only the opportunity but 
the necessity of analyzing every step and 
operation involved in our service activities, 
to identify and eliminate whatever may be 
wasteful or unnecessary. Such an oppor- 
tunity is offered at these meetings of the 
League of Texas Municipalities where offi- 
cials of Texas cities can inform each other 
how they are meeting the challenge to main- 
tain good city service in their communities 
under the strenuous conditions attending a 
World War. The composite knowledge of 
this group, if applied to any one city, would 
increase efficiency in that city a very great 
deal. 

The citizen should expect his city govern- 
ment to participate in a workable plan to 
aid the returning service men and women to 
adjust themselves to peacetime work and 
living and to absorb a proper proportion of 
them into the municipal service. Absorbing 
them into municipal service does not mean 
merely reassigning those on military leave 
to the jobs they formerly held. The military 
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THE CITIZEN AND 


service has achieved astounding results in 
teaching and training, and the young law 
clerk or sanitation inspector may return a 
major with a capacity for. civil administra- 
tion and organization leadership never: sus- 
pected by his city department head. This 
war has matured our soldiers ‘unbelievably, 
and recent experience has proved that, given 
character, intelligence, and interest, the new 
kind of intensive training can save years in 
producing competent municipal administra- 


tors and specialists. 


If the people of our cities have set aside 
funds for postwar construction of improve- 
ments long needed, they should expect us to 
see that the money is spent wisely for the 
specific purposes approved, in conformity 
with sound engineering or architectural de- 
signs and specifications; with contracts 
awarded after competitive bidding; and all 
work rigidly inspected by competent con- 
struction personnel. 

Of course, the citizen has a right to ex- 
pect this honest and business-like adminis- 
tration of public works at all times, but I 
think city governments have a kind of spe- 
cial obligation in spending for postwar 
betterments. Instead of the old style monu- 
ment as a memorial to our fighting men and 
women many cities will dedicate a useful 
public building or a park, a boulevard or 
even a sanitary system to the memory of 
those citizens who fought in this war so that 
they and we might be permitted to enjoy 
the facilities of a free, healthful, and com- 
fortable life. ‘Thus, the building of such im- 
provements becomes more than a job; it be- 
comes a public trust and an official privilege 
the like of which we have not seen. 

Day by day and month by month the 
people should expect and demand of their 
city government the highest quality of ad- 
ministration in all its departments and ac- 
tivities. This, I think, can be accomplished 
only by maintaining the following stand- 
ards: 

1. Scrupulous application of the merit 
system in recruiting new personnel and 
in making promotions. 

2. Assurance of long tenure for compe- 
tent administrative and supervisory staff, as 
well as for employees generally. 
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3. Continuous operation of in-service 
training programs. 

Provisions for the devices and equipment 
found useful in accomplishing the special 
purpose and objective of the activity. 

4. A simple organization structure under- 
standable to the people and the employees 
and conducive to integration of work and 
accountability. 

5. Willingness of the people to accept 
non-political, impartial, and efficient public 
service. 

There is no hope, I think, for long-time 
economy and over-all efficiency in the local 
government services until we realize first 
that the complex and exacting nature of 
these services cannot be met by employees 
of run-of-the-mill capacity but require per- 
sons of intelligence and some education. 
This we must take into account in our 
standards for recruiting personnel. The 
fact is that if the comprehensive educational 
system which we maintain in this country is 
as beneficial as we claim it is, then it ap- 
pears logical for the public which supports 
such a system to make use of its output in 
staffing its public service activities. It is my 
observation that a number of important 
municipal functions—for example those re- 
lated to the police and public health func- 
tions—have suffered from lack of a suitably 
high standard of entrance requirements. 


Moreover, the public is entitled to assur- 
ance that those relatively few but important 
positions in the public service where pro- 
fessional and technical skill and experience 
are demanded will be filled by the appoint- 
ment of persons with proper qualifications. 
Men and women of this high degree of ca- 
pacity are attracted to a career in public 
government partly by fair compensation; 
but more particularly they are attracted by 
the challenge of the job and the assurance 
of sufficient tenure to permit them to really 
contribute of their talents. Perhaps it is 
fair to point out here that a public organi- 
zation composed of the kind of staff and 
employees I have just mentioned is not an 
expense but in actuality is an economy; and 
it is not bureaucracy since that term cannot 
be applied or that condition prevail in any 
city where citizens are even moderately alert. 
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On the subject of in-service training we 
public officials must admit that industry, 
learning its lesson long ago, has done far 
more in this field than have the cities. In- 
service training as I view it should be de- 
signed to fit employees of intelligence and 
appropriate general education into the par- 
ticular job to which they are assigned; I do 
not think of in-service training as a substi- 
tute for the formal educational background 
which we expect our young people to acquire 
in our public school system. 

You may be interested in knowing that 
arrangements are now being worked out by 
the city of Houston and the University of 
Houston whereby the university will not 
only participate in the over-all in-service 
training program of the City but eventually 
will also offer courses to students who desire 
to fit themselves for positions requiring spe- 
cial qualifications. You will not think it 
strange that I emphasize the importance of 
staffing our public offices with people of 
character and high work qualifications. The 
quality of public personnel is still our Num- 
ber 1 problem. 

Never in my experience as a public em- 
ployee and official has the public service 


[April 


presented such an opportunity and such a 
challenge as I see today. We need, and the 
public has a right to expect, such old-fash- 
ioned virtues as fundamental honesty and a 
high degree of personal honor on the part of 
every person whose name is on a public 
payroll. We need keen and alert minds in 
those places of leadership, direction, and 
supervision. We need a breadth of informa- 
tion and understanding that comes from a 
combination of study and observation on the 
one hand and contact with and a liking for 


people on the other. We need to realize that © 


all ranks and positions in public work de- 
mand no less skill and training and interest 
than is required when the same work is per- 
formed in industry or business. We should 
make the public service attractive as a career 
by insisting upon high standards of personal 
conduct, performance, and loyalty to the 
public program. As municipal officials we 
contribute to this end and we meet in part 
the citizens’ right to good government when 
we exemplify and encourage our associates 
to believe that while the municipal service 
is exacting it is also an honorable service 
worthy of our best efforts and our fullest 
faith. 


Reporting Municipal Activities to Citizens 


By J. FRED RIPPY, JR.* 
Administrative Assistant, Wilmington, North Carolina 


An analysis of general annual municipal reports issued in 1944 by 103 cities 
and the extent of the use of radio, movies, and leaflets; also comparisons 
with reports issued in 1943 as to content, size, cost, and distribution. 


URING 1944 more than 150 cities 
issued annual reports to their stock- 
holders on the management of mu- 
nicipal activities. However, one-third of 
these reports contained only financial data, 
leaving 103 reports that presented informa- 
tion on all or most city activities, as com- 
pared with 97 general municipal reports is- 


*Epitor’s Note: Mr. Rippy, prior to accepting 
his present position in July, 1943, was a graduate 
fellow in public administration at the University 
of Chicago and was a part-time research assistant 
on the staff of the International City Managers’ 
Association. 


sued in 1943. An analysis of the 103 reports, 
together with supplementary data secured by 
questionnaires sent out by the International 
City Managers’ Association, shows continued 
improvement in attractiveness and read- 
ability and a somewhat higher outlay for 
publication expense than in 1943. In addi- 
tion many cities continued to issue leaflets 
for mailing with tax or utility bills, but ap- 
parently the radio and movies were not used 
as extensively in 1944 in reporting to citizens 
as in some previous years. The purpose of 
this article is to review briefly the methods 
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cities used in 1944 in reporting to citizens 
through general municipal -reports, radio, 
movies, and leaflets. 


ANNUAL MUNICIPAL REPORTS 


A striking fact is that 32 cities which 
issued general annual municipal reports in 
1943 omitted publication of such reports in 
1944. The shortage of manpower may have 
been a factor or perhaps other methods of 
reporting were used. However, 34 other 
cities which had not issued reports in 1943 
either resumed publication in 1944 or issued 
their first report. Thus of the total of 103 
cities issuing reports in 1944, 69 issued re- 
ports in both years, making possible some 
comparisons with regard to size, distribution, 
and cost. 

Wilmington, North Carolina, is one city 
which issued its first annual report in the 
history of the city. Among other cities that 
issued their first annual report in 1944 or 
their first such report in several years are: 
Berkeley, California; Johnson City, Tennes- 
see; Laramie, Wyoming; Wilmette, Illinois; 
Sweet Home, Oregon; and Portsmouth, Vir- 
ginia. New England cities continue to lead 
the field in number of consecutive years of 
publishing reports, all issuing them for 90 
years or more: Cambridge (97), Spring- 
field (91), and Middleboro (275), Massa- 
chusetts; and Bangor (108), Dexter (101), 
Houlton (124), and Norridgewock (103), 
Maine. 

Contents. The most common and widely 
accepted features of annual reports continue 
to be a directory of officials, a summary of 
highlights and achievements (sometimes in 
the form of a letter of transmittal), a depart- 
mental summary of activities, and financial 
data. The reports of 31 cities contained an 
organization chart of the municipal govern- 
ment, such charts occurring more frequently 
in the reports of the cities of more than 25,- 
000 population. Fifty-two reports contained 
graphs of varying sorts portraying accom- 
plishments and trends, while pictures ap- 
peared in 42 of the reports. Pictorial or ani- 
mated charts were used in some of the re- 
ports and cartoons were included in others 
to bring out particular points. 

The reports of 85 cities contained one or 
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more of the following items of information 
about each department: total expenditures, 
number of employees, per cent of total ex- 
penditures to the city’s budget, per capita 
costs, trends, problems, and accomplishments 
during the year. Several reports continued 
to use comparative figures for previous years 
to good advantage. A good.percentage of 
the reports continued to show municipal ex- 
penditures for each activity, either in the 
form of tax rate for the individual activity, 
percentage of the total city budget, or per- 
centage of the tax dollar. The reports of 92 
cities carried financial statistics, some of 
which were segregated in special sections, 
often at the back of the report. Write-ups of 
civilian defense activities were again in- 
cluded in many reports, as well as honor 
rolls of city employees in the armed services. 
Planning retained its place of prominence 
gained in recent years as several cities car- 
ried complete summaries of planning board 
activities and outlined specific community 
needs. 

The reports of six cities differed from 
others in format or style. Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia, issued its first report in two years in 
the form of an eight-page 8'!2x1l-inch 
printed folder with action pictures and de- 
partmental discussions. Escanaba, Michigan, 
issued a 65-page duplicated report contain- 
ing a chart or graph about some city activity 
on every other page opposite two cartoon 
characters, one of which, the taxpayer, asks 
a question that the other, the public servant, 
answers in explanation of the particular 
chart or graph. The Fillmore and Coronado, 
California, reports again came out with a 
humorous style and used many cartoons. 
The 34-page mimeograph report of Fillmore 
was designed to be read from “kiver to 
kiver.” It is written in dialogue style with 
a citizen, Dennis Donoghue, telling his wife 
Mollie what he found when he “went down 
to the city hall and took a look around.” 
Fillmore issued 206 copies of this report at 
a cost of $55. Dayton, Ohio, continued the 
practice of publishing its report in Reader’s 
Digest form with articles by departmental 
and bureau heads, and Baltimore, Maryland, 
issued a report following somewhat the same 
pattern with separate articles by department 
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heads. Rochester, New York, continued to 
publish its report in the form of a five-page 
folder first issued in 1942. 

Distribution. Most cities mailed their re- 
ports but copies were also distributed at civic 
meetings and were available at city offices. 
Ninety-five of the cities analyzed sent some 
copies to persons and organizations outside 
the city while 80 cities made copies of their 
reports available to local schools for use in 
civics classes or for reference in the library 
as compared to 73 cities distributing their 
reports to schools in 1943. 

Several cities used somewhat unusual 
methods of distribution. Cincinnati, Ohio, 
used its own special messenger to deliver 
several hundred copies. Charleston, South 
Carolina, had a contract with the printer 
which required him to deliver all local copies 
and this was done by truck and bicycle. 
Springfield, Massachusetts, controlled dis- 
tribution of its report through the use of 
self-addressed business reply request cards. 
Dexter, Norridgewock, and Rumford, Maine, 
placed copies at local stores for distribution, 
while Wilmington, North Carolina, and Fill- 
more, California, distributed copies to phy- 
sicians and dentists for display in their re- 
ception rooms. 


The number of reports issued on the whole 
remained about the same as in 1943 with 
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the cities of 50,000 or more population print- 
ing one report for every 43 (median) people 
compared with one for every 42 last year. 
The range for this population group was one 
report for every six people in Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, to one for every 1,002 per- 
sons in Portsmouth, Virginia. The number 
of copies issued by cities from 10,000 to 
50,000 ranged from a copy for every two 
persons in Cheltenham Township, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Grosse Pointe Park, Michigan, to 
one for every 500 persons in Beloit, Wis- 
consin. The typical city of less than 10,000 
published one copy for every four people 
as in 1943, ranging from one report per per- 
son in Castleton, Vermont, to one copy per 
283 people in Rhinelander, Wisconsin. The 
typical city (median) of the 103 studied 
issued one report for every 12 citizens. 


The majority of the cities required ap- 
proximately the same length of time to pub- 
lish their reports as in 1943; the median time 
that elapsed between the end of the period 
covered and the date of issue was 10 weeks 
compared to nine weeks in 1943. The 
lapsed time for the typical city of more than 
50,000 was 28 weeks compared to 26 in 
1943. The median city from 10,000 to 50,- 
000 required 12 weeks as compared to 13 
in 1943, and the typical city under 10,000 
required six weeks both in 1943 and 1944. 
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Of the 69 cities issuing reports in both years, 
21 issued their reports in less time, 21 took 
more time, and 27 required approximately 
the same time. Cincinnati, Ohio, required 
only four weeks compared to 22 in 1943. 

Size, Type, and Cost. The popular 6x9- 
inch report continued to predominate in 
1944 with 66 cities using this size. Other 
sizes ranged from 5%4x7™% inches to the 
814x14-inch report of Malartic, Quebec. Of 
the 103 cities, 81 (78 per cent) printed their 
reports, three on city-owned equipment. Six- 
teen cities stencil-duplicated (often referred 
to by the trade name “mimeograph”’) their 
reports, 13 being turned out on equipment 
belonging to the cities. Four reports were 
hectographed (often called by the trade 
name “ditto”) on city equipment, and Pitts- 
field, Massachusetts, and Yeadon, Pennsyl- 
vania, used the offset process. 

The number of pages in 1944 reports re- 
mained approximately the same as in 1943 
with the median for all 103 cities being 45 
pages as compared to 46 in 1943. The num- 
ber of pages ranged from the five-page folder 
of Rochester, New York, to 377 pages in the 
report of Milford, Massachusetts. 

The typical city in 1944 spent $331 in its 
report as compared to $322 spent in 1943. 
Publication expense ranged all the way from 
$8 spent by Sweet Home, Oregon, on 75 
copies of a 27-page stencil-duplicated report 
to $3,960 spent by Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts, on 20,000 copies of an 88-page 
illustiated report. Of the 65 cities that is- 
sued reports in 1944, 41 spent more on their 
reports, 19 spent less, and five spent approxi- 
mately the same as in 1943. Publication 
costs of some cities in 1944 were: Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, $3,500; Schenectady, 
New York, $2,511; Cincinnati, Ohio, 
$1,320; Milwaukee, Wisconsin, $2,000; 
Pittsfield, Massachusetts, $1,532; Lewiston, 
Maine, $1,060; Kansas City, Missouri, 
$1,500 Dayton, Ohio, 1,132; Port Huron, 
Michigan, $567; and Wilmington, North 
Carolina, $306. 


RapDIo 


Only a few of the 103 cities issuing 
municipal reports in 1944 reported the use 
of the radio to inform citizens of municipal 
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services. In Springfield, Massachusetts, a 
series of 20 programs was carried out con- 
sisting of interviews with various public 
officials. Mason City, Iowa, used the radio 
twice to discuss city planning and zoning, 
and Atchison, Kansas, reported ‘several 
safety broadcasts by a police officer. The 
radio presents a good means of informing the 
public of municipal activities but apparently 
is not being used to any great extent. 


Movies 


This form of reporting was used by a few 
cities to depict public events and depart- 
mental activities. The United States De- 
partment of State made a film of the Tea- 
neck, New Jersey police department for use 
in foreign countries as one of a series of films 
on “How America Lives.” The Springfield, 
Massachusetts, park department held 75 
showings of a film entitled “Park System 
Throughout the Four Seasons,” and Wil- 
mington, North Carolina, had in production 
a technicolor film of all departmental activi- 
ties; a local theater operator is bearing the 
cost. The mayor’s office of Columbus, Ohio, 
raised $13,000 through private contribution 
to apply toward making a movie entitled 
“This is Columbus.” 


LEAFLETS 


Several cities continued the practice of 
mailing folders or leaflets to citizens, often 
enclosing them with tax or utility bills. 
These leaflets varied considerably in size 
and content but all portrayed facts and 
figures about city services. Kansas City, 
Missouri, continued its practice of mailing 
with tax bills an illustrated leaflet show- 
ing sources of revenues, budgeted expendi- 
tures, and a pictorial breakdown of how the 
tax dollar is distributed among city services. 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, distributed a four- 
page folder explaining Milwaukee’s status 
as a debt-free city in 1944. In addition the 
folder gave a breakdown of the average tax- 
payer’s bill for monthly services compared to 
the cost of commodities such as bread, cigar- 
ettes, a pound of butter, etc. Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, again issued a small four- 
page leaflet outlining with the use of small 
pictures just what the various portions of the 
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tax dollar were spent for. West Palm Beach, 
Florida, distributed an eight-page 4x7-inch 
leaflet in the form of a report on taxation 
‘and debt retirement, and Schenectady, New 
York, circulated three small one-page state- 
ments‘*about the bonded debt, financing of 
‘a new water supply system, and city serv- 
ices financed through taxes. Other leaflets 
issued included a one-page statement by 
Teaneck, New Jersey, in explanation of a tax 
rate increase; a series of monthly one-page 
circulars distributed by Oglesby, Illinois, on 
such. subjects as planning, public utility op- 
erations, and housing; and a series of stencil- 
duplicated notices issued by Johnson City, 
Tennessee, about waste removal and water 
service. 


Attractive leaflets can play an important 
part in aiding municipal officials in carrying 
out their task of enlightening and educating 
the citizenry to the necessity and value of 
municipal services. The cost of leaflets is 
relatively small and they can _ portray 
through the use of pictures, graphs, and 
charts important facts, figures, and trends 
about municipal activities. 


Citres Issurinc REPORTS IN 1944 


An attempt has been made to ascertain all 
cities which published general annual mu- 
nicipal reports in 1944. It is believed that 
the 103 cities arranged alphabetically by 
population groups below constitute a fairly 
complete list.. Of these 103 cities, 83 operate 
under the council-manager plan, 15 the may- 
or-council plan, two the commission plan, 
and three the town meeting form of govern- 
ment. Detailed information concerning the 
1944 report of each of these cities will be 
contained in the 1945 edition of The Munici- 
pal Year Book which will be published in 
June by the International City Manager’s 
Association, and will include such informa- 
tion as number of copies published, number 
of pages, size, publication expense, methods 
of distribution, and contents. 


Over 100,000 population: Baltimore, Md.; 





-Cambridge, Mass.; Cincinnati, Ohio; Day- 


ton, Ohio; Honolulu, T. H.; Kansas City, 
Mo.; Milwaukee, Wis.; Rochester, N. Y.; 
Springfield, Mass.; Wilmington, Del. 

50,000 to 100,000: Berkeley, Calif.; 
Charleston, S. C.; Columbus, Ga.; Kalama- 
zoo, Mich.; Pasadena, Calif.; Portsmouth, 
Va.; San Jose, Calif.; and Schenectady, 
N. Y. 

25,000 to 50,000: Alameda, Calif.; Ban- 
gor, Me.; Beloit, Wis.; Easton, Pa.; Elmira, 
N. Y.; Henrico County, Va.; Johnson City, 
Tenn.; Lewiston, Me.; Lynchburg, Va.; 
Mason City, Iowa; Pittsfield, Mass.; Port 
Huron, Mich.; Teaneck tp, N. J.; Water- 
town, N. Y.; and Wilmington, N. C. 

10,000 to 25,000: Albert Lea, Minn.; 
Atchison, Kan.; Auburn, Me.; Boulder, 
Colo.; Carlisle, Pa.; Cheltenham tp, Pa.; 
Clearwater, Fla.; East Hartford, Conn.; Es- 
canaba, Mich.; Ft. Lauderdale, Fla.; Fred- 
ericksburg, Va.; Grosse Pointe Park, Mich.; 
Hanover, Pa.; Ironton, Ohio; Laramie, 
Wyo.; Marquette, Mich.; Milford, Mass.; 
Minot, N. D.; Norwood, Mass.; Palo Alto, 
Calif.; Rumford, Me.; Sapulpa, Okla.; 
Stratford, Conn.; Sumter, S. C.; Westmount, 
Que.; Wilmette, Ill.; and Winchester, Va. 

5,000 to 10,000: Alliance, Neb.; Brattle- 
boro, Vt.; Brewer, Me.; Bronxville, N. Y.; 
Coronado, Calif.; Ephrata, Pa.; Fort Fair- 
field t, Me.; Houlton, Me.; Larchmont, N. 
Y.; Mansfield, Mass.; Middleboro t, Mass.; 
Plymouth, Mich.; Presque Isle, Me.; Rhine- 
lander, Wis.; St. Johnsbury t, Vt.; St. Johns- 
bury v, Vt.; Salem, Va.; Springfield t, Vt.; 
Walpole, Mass.; and Yeadon, Pa. 

Less than 5,000: Castleton t, Vt.; Charle- 
mont, Mass.; Dexter t, Me.; Dover-Fox- 
croft, Me.; Ellsworth, Me.; Fillmore, Calif.; 
Hillsborough, Calif.; Huntington Woods, 
Mich.; Malartic, Que.; Middlebury v, Vt.; 
Middlebury t, Vt.; Milo, Me.; Montrose, 
Colo.; Mt. Desert t, Me.; Mountain Brook, 
Ala.; Norridgewock t, Me.; Norway t, Me.; 
Oakland, Me.; Oglesby, Ill.; Quincy, Fla.; 
Sweet Home, Ore.; West Reading, Pa.; and 
Westerville, Ohio. 
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How the Manager Controls Activities* 


Summary of a panel discussion on some techniques used by city managers. 
City managers who were members of the panel were Don C. McMillan, Ala- 
meda, California, chairman; John B. Atkinson, Cambridge, Massachusetts ; 
W. E. Brackett, Houlton, Maine; John N. Edy, Houston, Texas; Jay F. 


Gibbs, Ferndale, Michigan; and S. J. 


T IS not enough for the manager to make 
plans, or even to issue the orders which 
will carry them out. It is equally impor- 

tant that he make sure these plans are actu- 
ally carried to completion. The city man- 
ager’s control job is to see that the program 
of work that has been laid out is executed. 


How does the manager judge whether his 
departments are being efficiently operated? 

There is a wide variety of methods the 
manager can use to tell whether his depart- 
ments are well administered. Records and 
statistics are among the most important 
tools for this purpose. Statistical devices 
range all the way from budget records and 
efficiency ratings to measurements of the 
results of the department’s work. 

The basic data for judging whether a de- 
partment is following the expenditure plans 
that have been laid out for it are obtained 
from periodic comparisons with budget esti- 
mates. These budget data should of course 
not be restricted to expenditures, but should 
also include a comparison of actual work 
completed with the original work program. 

The manager will want to know also 
whether the work the department is per- 
forming, as measured by the budget work 
program, is producing results in terms of the 
department’s basic objectives. For this pur- 
pose he will need periodic reports on crime 
rates, fire losses, playground attendance, and 
the numerous other measures which indicate 
in a rough way what his departments are 
accomplishing. 

A third type of statistical data is provided 





*Epitor’s Note: This article is a summary of a 
panel discussion at the 31st annual conference of 
the International City Managers’ Association at 
Chicago in October, 1944, and has been prepared 
by Herbert A. Simon, assistant professor of political 
science, Illinois Institute of Technology, Chicago, 
who acted as secretary of the panel. 


Mahaffey, Durham, North Carolina. 


by service ratings of employees. Except in 
the small cities, however, service ratings of 


‘individual employees are of more use to 


department heads as a control device than to 
the manager. 

In addition to records and statistical re- 
ports, most managers rely heavily on per- 
sonal inspections as a means of judging effi- 
ciency. Inspections may include not only 
trips to construction projects in process, but 
also more casual activities like driving about 
the city to observe its cleanliness and the 
state of street repair, or paying visits to 
department heads at their offices rather than 
calling them to the manager’s office. Inspec- 
tion trips not only permit the manager act- 
ually to see how things are being done but 
enable him to commend workmen on the 
spot when he sees them doing a particularly 
good piece of work. 

It is not always easy for the city manager 
to find time for as much inspection activity 
as he would like. Sometimes it is possible 
to make inspections on the way to and from 
the office in the morning and evening. 

Conferences with department heads are 
often a good means for judging how well the 
department heads are performing their jobs. 
The manager is not usually an expert or 
specialist in the work of a particular de- 
partment, but by raising questions with the 
department head and asking the latter to 
outline his plans the manager can get a 
good deal of insight into how carefully the 
department head has worked out his plans 
and how seriously he takes his responsibili- 
ties. There need be no formality about such 
conferences; on some occasions the depart- 
ment head comes to the manager’s office and 
on others the manager may prefer to seek 
out the department head. 

Surveys and appraisals of departments by 
outside agencies are often useful for judging 
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efficiency, particularly when the manager is 
trying to take hold in’a new city. Such sur- 
veys can be conducted by agencies which 
specialize in work of that sort, or experi- 
enced department heads from other cities 
can be called in and asked to make the ap- 
praisal. Even if the manager himself thinks 
he knows what needs to be changed in the 
department, it is often helpful to have the 
recommendations come from a disinterested 
outside source. 


Citizens’ complaints may be a valuable’ 


criterion of effectiveness in the case of serv- 
ices which, like garbage and rubbish collec- 
tion, come to the direct attention of citizens. 
For example, a spot map showing the loca- 
tions of reported flooded cellars during rain 
storms may give a valuable clue as to where 
storm sewer extensions are most badly need- 
ed. In addition to spontaneous complaints, 
some managers attempt to take more or less 
of a “Gallup poll” of public opinion as to 
what things in the city government are satis- 
factory and what ones need improvement. 
When questionnaires are used for this pur- 
pose, however, usually a low percentage of 
returns are received and it is difficult to 
appraise the replies. 

No matter which of the control techniques 
just discussed are used, there always remains 
the problem of standards. Granted that the 
manager can determine how much a depart- 
ment is doing, how does he judge how much 
it could be doing? There is no simple answer 
to this question. Past experience is an im- 
portant basis for setting standards, but it 
should never be assumed that past experi- 
ence cannot be improved. Since the depart- 
ment head is usually in a better position than 
the manager to judge what is possible, he 
can sometimes be asked to set the standards 
of performance himself and to estimate how 
long a particular job will take. Then actual 
achievement may be compared with the esti- 
mates. 


To what extent can the city manager dele- 
gate control functions to an assistant man- 
ager or an administrative assistant? 

' The answer to this depends on the size of 
the city and on the volume and variety of 
the matters handled by the manager. In the 
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smaller cities the manager’s secretary will 
be his only assistant; in the larger cities he 
can make good use of one or more adminis- 
trative assistants. 

The assistant can help in several of the 
control functions. He can prepare the 
periodic budget and work program reports, 
and call to the manager’s attention those 
items which are of particular significance and 
require action. He can also do the “legwork” 
in following up on accomplishments. 


What methods can the manager use to 
follow up work in order to see that plans are 
adhered to and matters carried to comple- 
tion? 

In addition to the control procedures thus 
far mentioned, the manager can be relieved 
of a great part of the burden of routine con- 
trol by setting up adequate procedures for 
regular follow up. When complaints or other 
matters are referred to a department head 
for action or reply a card or copy of the 
memo is filed by the manager’s secretary or 
assistant under the date set for action so 
that the matter may be automatically re- 
viewed to determine whether the appropriate 
action has been taken. 

The budget itself is really a follow-up de- 
vice. The monthly budget reports reveal 
departments that are over-spending and 
those that are under-spending their allot- 
ments. When expenditures are too large the 
manager can take steps to determine the 
reason and reduce the expenditures or modi- 
fy the budget, whichever is correct under the 
circumstances. When expenditures are run- 
ning under the estimate the manager will 
explore to discover whether this is because 
the work which was contemplated is not 
being done or whether because of increased 
efficiency or for other reasons the need has 
been reduced. If the latter, the manager will 
see that the excess is returned to the general 
fund and that the department does not in- 
dulge in unnecessary purchases simply to 
avoid a surplus at the end of the year. 


In his control activities how does the man- 
ager preserve the initiative of his department 
heads and avoid over-centralization? 

In the larger cities considerable decen- 
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tralization is possible and department heads 
can be expected to exercise an amount of 
initiative and independence. In the very 
small city where the manager’s principal 
assistants are more in the nature of “fore- 
men” than “department heads,” he must 
exercise very close supervision of activities. 

In the larger city the manager is faced 
with the difficult task of delegating authority 
to his department heads without losing his 
own effective control over all city activities 
—a responsibility of which his delegation 
does not relieve him. 

To the extent that the manager is able to 
judge the over-all results of the work of a 
particular department, he can partially re- 
lieve himself of the need to investigate the 
details of that department’s work. That is 
why statistics and reports which enable him 
to judge results are such an important part 
of his control methods. Moreover, depart- 
ment heads who are intelligent, experienced, 
and vigorous administrators can be given 
greater leeway and subjected to less minute 
control than men who are considered less 
competent. In this very important way, con- 
trol and leadership are complementary activ- 
ities—the more successful the manager’s 
leadership, the less he needs to depend on 
the negative types of control—‘‘checking up” 
—to assure himself that his departments are 
being well managed. 


How much should the city manager know 
about the special techniques of each depart- 
ment in order to control its activities effec- 
tively? 

Perhaps a distinction needs to be made 
here between a knowledge of the specific 
technical methods which are used to carry on 
the work of a particular department and a 
knowledge of the underlying objectives and 
philosophy of the department. A city man- 
ager would not need to know anything about 
fingerprint classification, but he should cer- 
tainly have an understanding of the purposes 
of a police department, as well as a common- 
sense insight into criminal behavior, and the 
psychology of regulatory administration. 


Few managers when they come to their 
positions have adequate knowledge and ex- 
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perience to control effectively all their de- 
partments. If the manager’s previous experi- 
ence has been, for example, that of city 
engineer, it will take a good deal of time 
and patience on his part to learn how to 
appraise a police department or a recreation 
department. It is in attaining this knowledge 
that surveys by outside agencies, and stand- 
ards and information provided by profes- 
sional organizations in the various fields, can 
be of particular help to the manager. 

It goes without saying that while the 
manager can get along without a detailed 
knowledge of the techniques used in each 
department, the more he knows or can learn 
about these, the better off he is. He must 
be very careful, however, when he does 
possess specialized knowledge—when he has 
an engineering background, or an accounting 
background, or the like—that he does not 
pay too much attention to the particular 
department with whose work he is familiar, 
and that he does not interfere too much with 
the discretion of the department head in that 
department. That is, the technical knowl- 
edge the manager possesses should be used 
by him to appraise the work being done by 
his departments and to stimulate the depart- 
ment heads by raising questions about de- 
partmental methods and programs, but the 
manager must guard against trying to do 
the department head’s job along with his 
own. 

In summary, the manager’s task of control 
is a task of determining that the city govern- 
ment is giving a high level of service as 
economically as possible. Control is indis- 
pensable to his job of directing city activi- 
ties, for it is through control that he iden- 
tifies weak spots and that he makes sure that 
the things which have been planned are be- 
ing carried out. Among the important tools of 
control he employs are records and statistics, 
inspections, conferences with department 
heads, surveys and appraisals, and a variety 
of follow-up devices. In his control activi- 
ties he must strike a proper balance between 
the delegation to department heads of ade- 
quate authority and discretion to do a good 
job, and the reservation of his own final re- 
sponsibility to see that a good job has been 
done. 











XVI. Planning for Organization and Management 


By HERBERT A. SIMON* 
Assistant Professor of Political Science, Illinois Institute of Technology, Chicago 


There is a need for some sort of metropolitan organization, better federal- 
state-local relations, more centralized administrative responsibility, and 
wider use of the management tools of budgeting, training, and planning. 


N DISCUSSIONS of postwar planning a 
great deal is heard «bout airports, trans- 
portation, housing, and the other serv- 

ices and facilities which a city may furnish 
its citizens; a great deal less is heard about 
how cities are going to organize to provide 
these services and facilities. 

Lack of concern for organization problems 
should probably be assessed against the 
phrase “postwar planning.” Ever since the 
adjective “postwar” became _ inseparably 
affixed to the word “planning,” discussions 
of urban planning have taken a line some- 
thing like this: postwar planning means 
planning to avert the “reconversion de- 
pression”; large-scale public works expend- 
itures are the principal contribution which 
municipalities can make to the averting of 
depressions; hence postwar planning for 
cities should be concerned with housing, 
transportation, and other spending pro- 
grams and the means of financing them. 

Since organization and management are 
more closely germane to the topic of “sav- 
ing” than to the topic of “spending” they 
could hardly play an important part in dis- 
cussions of postwar planning. Yet it seems 
to the writer that the solution on any but 
the most short-run basis of currently dis- 
cussed problems—notably land-use control 
and municipal revenues—hinge on the solu- 
tion of the fundamental organizational and 
managerial problems. 

Now in what ways, precisely, is organi- 


*Epitor’s Note: Mr. Simon, who holds a grad- 
uate degree in political science from the University 
of Chicago, was a staff member of the Interna- 
tional City Managers’ Association, 1937-39; a staff 
member of the Bureau of Public Administration, 
University of California, 1939-42; and has been 
in his present position since September, 1942. 

This is the sixteenth and last of a series of ar- 
ticles on postwar planning for municipal facilities 
and services. 


zation and management involved in the 
city’s concern for postwar planning? For 
convenience of discussion the topic can be 
divided in four parts: (1) metropolitan or- 
ganization, (2) federal-state-local relations, 
(3) organization for management in city 
and county governments, and (4) man- 
agerial tools. 


METROPOLITAN ORGANIZATION 


The 1942 Municipal Year Book shows 
that about one-third of the 2,042 urban 
places over 5,000 population lie in metro- 
politan areas—that is urban areas having 
a central city or cities with at least 50,000 
population. This fraction includes, of course, 
the populations of both the central cities 
and their suburbs. 

Each of the 140 metropolitan areas, con- 
sidered from the social and economic points 
of view, is a single city. Considered from 
a governmental or political point of view 
each is a disorganized hodge-podge of legal 
entities—cities, counties, townships, and 
special districts whose boundaries are drawn 
with the most callous disregard for the ob- 
jects which urban government is supposed 
to serve. 

There is no need to repeat here the gov- 
ernmental problems and uneconomic condi- 
tion to which this disorganization gives rise. 
Some of these difficulties—wasteful duplica- 
tion of fire-fighting equipment and insuff- 
cient coordination of police records and ac- 
tivities, for example—we might be willing 
to write off as one of the costs of doing 
business in a metropolitan area. There are 
others, however, which if not corrected will 
virtually destroy the possibilities of con- 
structive postwar planning for the munici- 
palities in such areas. First, it is not pos- 
sible to impose any far-reaching controls on 
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land-use in a political city if those controls 
can be escaped by moving across an arti- 
ficial boundary which bisects the metropoli- 
tan city. Second, it is not possible to de- 
velop any substantial new sources of local 
revenue if local’ taxes can be avoided by 
moving across an artificial boundary. Those 
cities which like New York and Philadel- 
phia have turned to sales or income taxes 
as new revenue sources have not squarely 
faced the problem of accelerated decentral- 
ization which such taxes may bring about. 


PROSPECTS FOR COORDINATION 


There are no new solutions to the prob- 
lem of metropolitan organization. Virtually 
every conceivable solution had already been 
suggested and discussed a generation ago. 
Annexation, the special metropolitan gov- 
ernment, city-county consolidation, special 
districts, intergovernmental arrangements 
have all had their proponents. If any recent 
trend can be noted it is a growing apathy 
toward the endless discussion of these alter- 
natives and a growing hopelessness that 
anything really fundamental can be done to 
remedy the situation. 


The only type of solution which has re- 
ceived much attention in recent discussion, 
intergovernmental arrangements, is the one 
which is certainly the most inadequate to 
bring about any great correction of the un- 
derlying difficulties. That seems to be the 
dilemma: the only “solutions” which are 
real solutions have not proved salable 
political commodities; while those “solu- 
tions” which can sometimes be achieved are 
not solutions. 


No sober person would be willing to pre- 
dict that the immediate postwar period will 
bring any further improvement in this field 
except the multiplication of stopgaps—the 
negotiation of new intergovernmental agree- 
ments and the occasional creation of new 
special districts for metropolitan water sup- 
ply, sewage disposal, or mosquito abate- 
ment. It is quite clear however that, with- 
out changes in the structure of metropolitan 
government. far more fundamental and 
sweeping than these, planning of the sort 
planners like to talk about is virtually im- 


possible and the revenue problems of cities 
are virtually insoluble. 


In view of the fact that these difficulties 
of metropolitan organization can only be re- 
solved by state legislative action, it might 
be asked whether municipal officials have 
any responsibility to bring this about, or 
whether this is perhaps something which is 
“not their business.” The city official in a 
metropolitan area may ignore these prob- 
lems but the problems will not ignore him— 
they will harrass him at every step on his 
administrative path. Municipal officials 
have a definite responsibility to recognize 
the situation in its full seriousness and to 
educate the public to recognize it; a respon- 
sibility not to accept half-measures and 
stopgaps as satisfactory and permanent 
remedies; and a responsibility to exert 
every proper influence through local chan- 
nels and state leagues of municipalities to 
secure legislative authorization for the 
needed changes. In the past too many local 
officials, particularly in suburbs, have been 
too blinded by local pride, self-interest, and 
a short-term view of the consequences, to 
oppose plans for metropolitan consolidation. 
They will do well in the postwar era to 
transfer to the larger city of which they are 
a part the loyalties that have been mis- 
takenly attached to artificial political units. 


FEDERAL-STATE-LOCAL RELATIONS 


Closely related to this topic of metro- 
politan government is the matter of rela- 
tionships between local government on the 
one hand and state and national govern- 
ments on the other. The defects of the real 
property tax as a revenue base have ser- 
iously weakened municipal fiscal independ- 
ence, and metropolitan disorganization has 
greatly contributed to this result. 


The problem is far too complicated: to be 
considered here in all its ramifications.: This 
much is clear: cities after the war must be 
prepared for much closer relations with state 
and federal agencies and probably for closer 
controls. Few cities today make any formal 
provision in their organization structures for 
their contacts with other levels of govern- 
ment. It would seem wise to place definitely 
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upon some one person or agency in the city 
government the responsibility of acting as 
liaison officer and as a source of informa- 
tion to other city departments in matters 
concerning the federal and state govern- 
ments. A few cities did this in order to 
handle better their relations with federal 
works agencies during the depression; 
others have done the same to meet war 
problems. Cities which have not yet taken 
this step would do well to follow suit. 


ORGANIZATION AND MANAGEMENT 


An important and welcome trend in city 
government during the past 30 years has 
been the continued centralization of top 
management functions in a single office. Al- 
most six hundred cities have accomplished 
this by adopting the council-manager plan, 
others by using the strong-mayor system, 
and by eliminating elective department 
heads and independent administrative 
boards and commissions. These changes, 
by providing a single focus for the func- 
tions of over-all planning, coordination, and 
control, have greatly broadened our concep- 
tion of the management function and have 
continually encouraged the development of 
managerial tools. 


MANAGERIAL TOOLS 


If progress has sometimes been slow in 
the areas previously discussed, it is because 
every advance requires legal action, usually 
involving the state legislature or a local 
referendum. Since these obstacles do not 
generally prevent changes in management 
techniques it may well be expected that the 
improvement of managerial tools will be 
more rapid. The three tools which are per- 
haps of basic importance—budgeting, train- 
ing, and planning—had already been widely 
accepted before the war but few if any cities 
had really explored the full possibilities for 
their application to management. 

The budget in most cities is still largely 
a financial document couched in terms of 
dollars and cents. The budget of work units 
has been employed in a few fields, notably 
public works, but it would be difficult to 
find a city budget in which the estimates 
of all departments are based on a detailed 
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work program. One reason for this is that 
techniques for measuring municipal services 
have not yet been developed to the point 
where adequate work units are available 
for such functions as police and fire pro- 
‘ection, recreation, and many others. But 
if knowledge of measurement techniques is 
incomplete it is still true that few cities are 
using fully such techniques as are known 
today. 

In World War I the large-scale use of 
the famous “Army Alpha” test gave a very 
considerable impetus to testing techniques 
in private and public administration. It is 
likely that practices of the American army 
in World War II will similarly stimulate the 
adoption of training programs in civil ad- 
ministration. The example of a_highly- 
trained team of ten million technicians cre- 
ated in two years out of whole cloth will 
not go unnoticed, and army men returning 
to civilian life will not be satisfied to accept 
the haphazard training methods which most 
civilian organizations have used in the past. 
The special “training officer” has already 
made his appearance in many civilian agen- 
cies, and with him has come the idea of a 
comprehensive training program based on 
job analysis and on the careful inventory 
of training and retraining needs for every 
position in the service. Of the highest im- 
portance here, both intrinsically and for the 
stimulus it will give to other types of train- 
ing, is the development of management 
training for top administrators. 


PLANNING AS A MANAGEMENT TOOL 


In the years immediately preceding the 
war planning was being increasingly rec- 
ognized as a managerial function. There 
was a great deal of discussion and some 
application of the idea of “capital budget- 
ing” or “public works programming.” While 
this had the effect of breaking down to some 
extent the traditional aloofness of the city 
planning agency toward the city govern- 
ment, it also had the result of focusing at- 
tention on the “spending” and “construct- 
ing” aspects of planning to the exclusion of 
its relation to day-to-day management. 

The elimination of this blind spot is 
closely tied up with the improvement of 
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that budgetary techniques. Capital budgeting “independent” planning agency will be seen, 
vices has usually proceeded on the assumption. budget and planning activities will grad- 
point that operating expenditures and revenues ually be merged, and both functions will be 
ilable could first be estimated and that any sur- attached directly to the chief administra- 
pro- plus of revenues over expenditures could be tor’s office. 
But devoted to capital purposes. There has been 
les is little concern with the proper balance be- NEED FOR ORGANIZATION PLANNING 
. oe tween operating and capital budgets—to = [f this description of developments and 
nown determine, for example, whether there is possibilities has any moral it is that mu- 
adequate provision in the operating budget nicipal postwar planning work needs to be 
se of to maintain and staff the facilities contem- expanded to encompass not only public 
very plated in the capital budget. To strike this works, not only the long-term service pro- 
Se balance and to develop planning more fully gram, but also the plan cf city organization 
It is as a management tool both the annual itself. The great goals which our cities are 
Ma budget and the capital budget must be setting up for themselves in the way of 
te the based on a more fundamental document— Jand-use control, construction, and services 
I ad- the long-term plan of municipal services. If will not be successfully reached unless city 
ighly- any city has to date drawn up a plan of governments organize to reach them. This 
ae this kind the writer is not aware of it. will require a frank and courageous attack 
. will If, as is to be hoped, the relationship on problems of metropolitan organization 
a between the long-term projects that are the and federal-state-local relations, an accelera- 
sccept concern of the planning agency and the tion of the current trend toward council- 
most short-term problems of day-to-day manage- manager and similar forms of municipal or- 
past. ment becomes better recognized, structural ganization, and a wider (and deeper) use 
ready changes in organization for city planning of the management tools of budgeting, 
— will almost inevitably follow. The basic training, and planning. The postwar plan 
; oa contradiction involved in the idea of the that omits these essentials is not complete. 
ntory 
every 
st im- 
or the 
train- AST month Jackson County (Kansas City), Missouri, had a monkey on 
ement its payroll. It was spring cleaning—not the manpower shortage—that was 
responsible, and Peter, the monkey, assisted a crew of eight men clean air ducts 
in the county courthouse. Peter was fitted with a harness to which brushes 
-” were attached to scrape dirt from the sides of the ducts. On the second trip 
g the Peter used a small vacuum cleaner. The project cost $22.50 per hour for the 
7 rece eight men and Peter but Peter’s pay was peanuts. 
There 
some 
udget- 7 @ 9 
While 
) some 
e city EN whose names recall the days of chivalry, the Holy Grail, and Sir 
overn- Galahad are holding the position of mayor in the cities indicated: Harry 
ng at- L. Bishop, Mt. Vernon, Illinois; Robert Knight, Cartersville, Georgia; Walter 
struct- Knight, Tyler, Texas; Eugene King, Hapeville, Georgia; J. F. King, Anniston, 
ion of Alabama; W. Marshall King, Fredericksburg, Virginia; William T. Nobles, 
t Wisconsin Rapids, Wisconsin; George W. Earle, Casper, Wyoming; and Claud 
nay A. Lord, Pottsville, Pennsylvania; and to solve the housing problem for them 
pot 1s there is Ross W. Castle, Connersville, Indiana—From The 1945 Municipal 
ent of Year Book. 
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States Act on Planning, Pensions, 
Airports, and Other Local Problems 


ANY state legislatures now in session 

are increasing the powers of cities and 
establishing state-local cooperation in cer- 
tain fields of activity. The Tennessee legis- 
lature has appropriated $75,000 a year to 
the state planning commission for the bien- 
nium, much of which will be used to provide 
assistance to more than 40 local planning 
commissions. Tennessee also authorized 
cities to make application for funds under 
Title 5 of the War Mobilization and Recon- 
version Act of 1944, and established a stream 
pollution commission. North Dakota also 
authorized local governments to make loans 
or accept advances from the federal govern- 
ment for aid in financing public works. 
Cities and counties in Georgia and South 
Dakota have been authorized to set up re- 
serve funds for postwar development pro- 
grams, and cities in. North Carolina and 
North Dakota are authorized to purchase 
surplus federal property without advertising 
for bids. 


The Oregon legislature has set up a state- 
wide retirement system for state and local 
employees (House Bill 344). The system 
is compulsory for all local governments ex- 
cept that the governing board may vote to 
stay out of the system. The object of the 
law is to provide a retirement allowance of 
about one-half of the average salary of the 
employee during his last five years of service, 
(1) after 25 or more years of service and 
at the age of 60 in the case of policemen, 
firemen, and state patrolmen, (2) after 30 
or more years of service and at the age of 
65 in the case of other employees. Oregon 
thus becomes the fourteenth state to set up a 
state-wide retirement plan for local govern- 
ment employees. Similar legislation is now 
being considered in a number of other states, 
including Arkansas, Michigan, Nebraska, 
Tennessee and Washington. 

A number of states have enacted legisla- 
tion relating to airports. Iowa has author- 


ized special tax levies for airports and cities 
are permitted to issue bonds in anticipation 
of such revenue 20 years in advance. North 
Dakota has created an aeronautics division 
to promote and develop aviation, West 
Virginia allows cities and counties and the 
state board of aeronautics to accept federal 
funds for airport construction, Colorado 
permits counties to acquire land for air 
strips, Arkansas permits cities to construct 
airports, and Washington enables cities to 
acquire and operate airports. Tennessee has 
authorized zoning of areas surrounding air- 
ports to prevent the development of hazards. 
New York gives the state commerce depart- 
ment jurisdiction over the administration of 
federal funds granted to cities for developing 
airport facilities. 


Miscellaneous legislation recently enacted 
includes a Washington law permitting joint 
city-county construction and operation of 
recreation facilities, and permitting counties, 
cities, and health districts to pool health 
funds. Indiana and West Virginia have 
authorized cities to acquire and operate 
parking lots, and Nebraska permits cities to 
issue revenue bonds pledging income from 
two or more utilities. Oregon has enacted a 
civil service law authorizing the state civil 
service commission to provide technical per- 
sonnel services and facilities to municipali- 
ties on a fee basis. Other states which have 
established similar state-local personnel serv- 
ice are California (1935) and New York 
(1941), while Massachusetts and New Jer- 
sey provide technical service without charge. 
The Colorado legislature has enacted op- 
tional council-manager and commission gov- 
ernment laws which cities and towns may 
adopt. Indiana has adopted a state-wide re- 
tirement system for state and local govern- 
ment employees which provides retirement 
benefits only (House Bill 244). Indiana is 
therefore the fifteenth state to set up a state- 
wide retirement plan. Kansas has passed a 
law allowing veterans preference on civil 
service examinations. 
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Improved Fire Defense Grading 
Brings Lower Insurance Rates 


HE fire protection facilities of Alameda, 

California, as the result of improve- 
ments made during the last two years, were 
recently given a class 3 grading. A survey 
by the National Board of Fire Underwriters 
in 1943 had resulted in assigning the city’s 
fire defense a total of 1,662 points of de- 
ficiency, or a reduction of 118 points as com- 
pared with the previous grading in 1931 but 
not sufficient to take the city out of class 4. 
Following the 1943 survey by the Under- 
writers the city requested the Board of Fire 
Underwriters of the Pacific to indicate steps 
that needed to be taken to secure a class 3 
grading. 

Some of the Board’s recommendations are 
indicated in the action taken by the city: 
Building and zoning ordinances have been 
strictly enforced, additional fire alarm boxes 
were installed and the main boxes equipped 
with lights, arrangements were made to have 
police answer all fire alarms, new type 
nozzles and gas masks were purchased, and 
the East Bay Municipal Utility District co- 
operated by installing additional water 
mains, increasing the source of supply, and 
assigning an employee to answer fire alarms 
to help insure an adequate supply of water. 

After making these improvements the city 
requested a resurvey and late in February, 
1945, the underwriters advised that the total 
number of points of deficiency had been re- 
duced to 1,480, placing the city in class 3, 
and that fire insurance policies on dwellings 
and most classes of mercantile property 
would be written at reduced rates retroactive 
to January 1, 1945. It is estimated that the 
reduction in rate will save the people of 
Alameda approximately $65,000 a year. The 
cost of making improvements in the city’s 
fire defense during the last two years totaled 
approximately $14,000. This does not in- 
clude the expense of installing water mains 
by the East Bay Municipal Utility District. 


The improved classification has been 
achieved in spite of the increased population 
now estimated at 90,000 as compared to the 
1940 census of 36,256—Don C. Mc- 
MILLAN, city manager, Alameda, California. 


Recent Federal Actions Affecting Cities 


URPLUS Property Administration. Sec- 
S tion 13 of the Surplus Property Act of 
1944 providing high priority for cities has 
never been made effective because the SPB 
has not prescribed the needed regulations. 
The Senate’s Mead Committee, in comment- 
ing on SPB’s failure to implement Section 
13, declared that “complaint has rightfully 
been brought. . . . that surpluses are offered 
to local governmental agencies at prices 
above present market prices, and then, hav- 
ing been turned down, are sold at lower 
prices to private bidders.” Instances were 
also cited of disposals in which the property 
was not offered at all to governmental 
agencies. The SPB was admonished to 
“make surplus materials available to govern- 
mental agencies, to local governments, and 
to certain type of institutions, such as hos- 
pitals.” The Mead Committee concluded 
that these agencies “represent the people” 
and that it was the intention of Congress 
that local governments should have the priv- 
ilege of obtaining surpluses on a priority 
second only to that of the federal govern- 
ment. 


Pending Legislation. Federal aid for the 
planning of postwar local public works proj- 
ects is now being considered by a confer- 
ence committee composed of members from 
the House and Senate which will reach a 
compromise between the $5,000,000 voted 
by the House and the $35,000,000 voted by 
the Senate with the provisions that the addi- 
tional $30 million must be matched by the 
states. Loans would be made by the Federal 
Works Agency and repaid when the local 
government begins the actual construction of 
projects. 


The first deficiency appropriation bill, also 
in conference committee, would provide a 
total of $20,000,000 for financing school and 
local service deficits. The House and Senate 
versions of the bill agree on an appropria- 
tion of $84,373,000 for temporary war hous- 
ing construction under the Lanham Act. 


Hearings on the Boren Bill (H. R. 693) 
produced denials by the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission that it proposed to regu- 
late the sale of municipal securities. 
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Many bills have been introduced in the 
79th Congress on the subject of payments 
by the federal government in lieu of taxes 
to state and local governments. Several bills 
to provide federal grants for a national sys- 
tem of airports also are being considered by 
congressional committees. 

Cooperative Highway Planning. The Pub- 
lic Roads Administration proposes metro- 
politan wide planning for the urban links of 
the interregional highway system and for 
major local thoroughfares for which the 
Federal Highway Act provides funds. If the 
planning process proceeds as outlined, local 
planning agencies will be able to participate 
in the process of locating urban roads in 
such fashion that new housing developments, 
city centers, parks, greenbelts, and other 
urban facilities will be integrated with the 
highway plan. Postwar planning projects on 
the federal aid list have already been pro- 
grammed for some 270 cities of over 10,000 
population, in addition to those city and 
county projects financed entirely out of local 
funds. Some of these projects call for high- 
way routes to by-pass cities completely, 
some are for routes entirely within a city, 
and others are for routes within the environ 
of cities. 

Insurance. A new federal law exempts 
the nation’s insurance business for at least 
three years from the federal anti-trust laws 
and the Federal Trade Commission and 
Robinson-Patman (price maintenance) Acts. 
The purpose of the moratorium is to enable 
the states to make their insurance acts con- 
form with the supreme court decision hold- 
ing that the business of insurance is com- 
merce. Senator O’Mahoney has asserted 
that if the states fail to comply, Congress 
will provide for federal regulation. 


City-Owned Utilities Transfer One-Fourth 
of Revenue to General Fund 


SURVEY of the amounts contributed 

by municipally owned electric utilities 
to their city governments in the form of 
free services, in lieu of taxes, and in trans- 
fers, shows that in one-half of the 22 cities 
over 50,000 population having city-owned 
electric utilities no contribution of any kind 
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is made to city operating funds. The util- 
ities in the other 11 cities contribute an 
average of slightly less than 17 per cent of 
their gross revenue to the city. The amount 
of the gross revenue transferred to the gen- 
eral city government ranges from 1 per cent 
in Seattle and Tacoma, Washington, to 45.5 
per cent in Jacksonville, Florida. 

Information for city-owned electric util- 
ities in 81 council-manager cities shows that 
three-fourths of the utilities made similar 
contributions to city funds. Contributions 
average a little more than 29 per cent of the 
gross revenue of the utilities, ranging from 
less than 5 per cent in seven cities—Burk- 
burnett, Texas; Fort Collins, Colorado; 
Grand Haven, Michigan; Kalamazoo, Mich- 
igan; Mansfield, Massachusetts; Two Riv- 
ers, Wisconsin; and Webster City, lowa— 
up to more than 50 per cent in eight cities— 
Bedford, Virginia; Belleville, Kansas; 
Brownsville, Texas; Cushing, Oklahoma; 
Ellwood City, Pennsylvania; Front Royal, 
Virginia; Gastonia, North Carolina; and 
Tallahassee, Florida. 

Finally, a study of the 128 municipally 
owned electric utilities in Kansas shows that 
118 cities contribute an average of 26.2 per 
cent of their gross revenues to city operating 
funds. Recently the Kansas Municipal Util- 
ities Association urged that total contri- 
butions to the general fund be limited to 20 
per cent of gross revenues and a bill to that 
effect has been introduced in the state legis- 
lature. 


It is interesting to compare this informa- 
tion with similar data compiled by the 
Federal Power Commission which shows 
that all municipally owned electric systems 
in 1936 contributed 25.8 per cent of their 
gross revenue to city operating funds, or 
almost double the amount of taxes and con- 
tributions paid by privately owned utilities. 
During recent years, however, many Cities 
have levied special taxes on the gross re- 
ceipts of privately owned utilities, and the 
president of the Edison Electric Institute 
recently estimated that 24 per cent of the 
gross revenues of privately owned electric 
utilities is paid out in taxes. This estimate 
of the Institute agrees substantially with 
a detailed analysis made in 1943 by C. A. 
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Turner of 245 privately owned utilities 
showing that they paid in taxes an average 
of 22.6 per cent of their gross revenues. 
However, a large portion of the taxes paid 
by privately owned utilities does not go to 
the city governments. 


These several studies indicate that muni- 
cipal electric utilities contribute from one- 
sixth to one-fourth of their gross revenue 
to city operating funds. A municipally- 
owned utility should be self-supporting, 
which includes payment to the city of an 
amount equal to taxes but no more. Profits 
should provide a basis for a reduction of 
rates to give consumers of electricity the 
benefits of the savings derived from muni- 
cipal ownership.—-R. E. McDoNnNELL, Burns 
& McDonnell Engineering Company. 


Fire Defenses of 44 Cities 
Surveyed in 1944, 10 Change Class 


URING the year 1944 five cities of 

more than 10,000 population were 
placed in a better fire insurance classifica- 
tion, and five other cities were put into a 
poorer class as the result of new surveys 
made by the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers or by state rating organizations. The 
five cities receiving a sufficiently large re- 
duction in the number of points of deficiency 
to be placed in a better class are Topeka, 
Kansas, class 4 to class 3; Santa Monica, 
California, class 5 to class 4; Brunswick, 
Georgia, and Fort Scott, Kansas, class 7 to 
class 6; and Braintree, Massachusetts, class 
5 to class 4. The five cities which went into 
a poorer class are: Little Rock, Arkansas, 
class 4 to class 5; Lima, Ohio, class 5 to 
class 6; Huron, South Dakota, class 7 to 
class 8; Roselle, New Jersey, C to D; and 
Wisconsin Rapids, Wisconsin, class 6 to 
class 7. Thirty-four other cities over 10,000 
were regraded in 1944, 16 receiving a reduc- 
tion in the number of points of deficiency 
and 18 an increase but not sufficient in any 
city to change the fire insurance classifica- 
tion. 


At the end of 1944 a total of 28 cities 
over 25,000 population were in class 2, 104 
cities in class 3, 128 in class 4, and the re- 


maining cities in classes 5 and 6, with none 
in class 1. Amog the cities of 10,000 and 
25,000 none are classes 1 and 2, while only 
four cities are in class 3, 65 in class 4, 155 
in class 5, 207 in class 6, and the remaining 
cities in classes 7 and 8. 

The fire insurance classification of a city 
is determined through the use of the grading 
schedule of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters in making an engineering ap- 
praisal of fire protection facilities. For the 
cities of more than 25,000 population the 
classification is determined by engineers of 
the National Board of Fire Underwriters, 
while the .classification of the smaller cities 
is determined by engineers of the state rat- 
ing organizations which are private agencies 
except in Texas. The total fire insurance 
classification and points of deficiency, and 
also the number of points of deficiency for 
fire departments for each city over 10,000 
population will be contained in the 1945 edi- 
tion of The Municipal Year Book to be pub- 
lished in June by the International City 
Managers’ Association. 


City Takes Steps to Improve’ Interracial 
Relations 


OUISVILLE, KENTUCKY, a city with 

many of the customs, manners, and 
prejudices of the Old South, is building a 
new fire station that will be completely 
staffed by Negro firemen. Additional munic- 
ipal recreational facilities are being pro- 
vided particularly for Negroes. These are 
only two examples of steps taken during the 
last three years to improve interracial re- 
lationships in a city where nearly 16 per cent 
of the population is Negro. Other steps in- 
clude: 

The number of Negro policemen was 
doubled in 1944 (increased from 15 to 30), 
two Negro officers were upgraded to the 
rank of sergeant, and two of the four women 
in the newly created crime prevention bu- 
reau are Negroes. 

The salaries of all school teachers have 
been equalized at an additional cost of $65,- 
000 a year. For years Louisville had two 
salary scales for school teachers. Negro 
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teachers taught the same subjects as white 
teachers but the former received lower pay. 

A 100-bed wing for Negroes has been add- 
ed to the tuberculosis sanitorium where 
Negro patients are cared for by doctors, 
nurses, and housekeeping employees of their 
own race. In past years 45 per cent of 
Louisville’s tuberculosis death rate was 
among its Negro citizens. 

Louisville has six public housing projects, 
three of which are for Negroes. 

Negroes now have representatives on 
several local boards and special committees 
and agencies. One-half of the members of 
the Louisville Interracial Committee ap- 
pointed by the mayor are Negroes, and 
there is a Negro member on the library 
board and on the housing commission. Their 
race is also represented on various civic and 
war committees, such as the defense council, 
rationing boards, war fund board,. and the 
mayor’s legislative committee. 

These steps were taken as rapidly as the 
community would accept them, and as a 
result there is little racial tension in Louis- 
ville today ——Witson W. Wyatt, Mayor of 
Louisville. 


Four States Make Extensive Studies 
of Municipal Revenue Problem 


FFICIAL state commissions have re- 

cently made recommendations on the 
municipal revenue problem in Michigan and 
New York, and a local revenue study has 
been requested in California and one is under 
way in Virginia. 

In Michigan the tax study advisory com- 
mittee appointed by the governor in 1944 
has submitted a preliminary report to the 
legislature recommending that 25 per cent of 
the gas tax and motor vehicle weight tax be 
distributed to cities, that the state enable 
cities and villages to levy local excise and 
other specific uniform taxes, and that cities 
be authorized to impose a sales tax supple- 
mental to that of the state but to be col- 
lected by the state with its own sales tax 
and returned to the cities imposing it. 

In New York the temporary state com- 
mission on municipal revenues and reduc- 
tion of real estate taxes submitted a report 
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to the governor and legislature on March 
15. For temporary assistance to local units 
the commission proposed that all revenues 
from state-collected utility taxes ($18,- 
000,000) should be distributed to the cities, 
that cities be enabled to levy for another 
year the one per cent tax on utilities, and 
that cities be reimbursed for their ex- 
traordinary expenditures for snow removal 
during the winter of 1944-45. 

The commission recommended that a 
permanent program of assistance to cities 
include (1) additional state aid for educa- 
tion, (2) local governments to bear only 20 
per cent of the total cost of home relief and 
categorical assistance, and (3) continuation 
of state aid for local health laboratories. To 
further stabilize municipal revenues, to inte- 
grate state financial assistance, and to effect 
a substantial reduction in the real property 
tax, the commission proposed that the state 
begin in 1946 to distribute $100,000,000 an- 
nually to counties, cities, and villages in sub- 
stitution for all presently state-collected lo- 
cally shared taxes which is $16,000,000 more 
than was distributed in shared taxes in 1944, 
that state aid for local highways be con- 
tinued, that assistance to local units be set 
up a separate state budget, and that an in- 
quiry be made to determine the desirability 
of allocating revenues from specific taxes to 
the support of the “local assistance budget.” 

Soon after the commission’s report was 
issued, Governor Thomas E. Dewey an- 
nounced he would call a special session of 
the legislature in May or June to consider 
a complete revision of New York state 
financial aid to localities. 


The League of California Cities has re- 
quested the state legislature to create a com- 
mission to study state-local fiscal relations. 
The league laid down several principles for 
cities desiring to broaden their own local 
tax base. First, the local revenue problem 
should be attacked all at once instead of in 
piecemeal fashion over a long period of time. 
Second, city assessment of property for tax 
purposes should be full, adequate, and equit- 
able as among the various classes of property 
subject to the tax. Third, cities should con- 
sider the desirability of charging special fees 
or special taxes for special services where 
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the beneficiaries of the service are iden- 
tifiable and reasonably taxable groups. 
Fourth, with reasonable rate differentials, a 
gross receipts license tax was held to be the 
most desirable and equitable form of busi- 
ness license tax and the principal source of 
local revenue after the property taxes and 
special fees for special services. Fifth, be- 
cause of legal and policy considerations it 
was suggested that cities having parking 
meters use all revenue from them above costs 
to provide off-street parking facilities and to 
support traffic regulation. Temporary local 
sales taxes, already adopted by San Bernar- 


dino and Santa Barbara and being consid- 
ered by other cities, were not recommended 
aS a permanent measure under present con- 
ditions until all possible alternative sources 
have been fully explored. 

In Virginia the state’s advisory legislative 
council under authority of a 1944 legislative 
act is making a study of state and local 
taxation. The act recognized that local units 
have been forced to spend Iarge sums in 
addition to usual expenses and that cities 
have not yet recovered from the depression 
while the state has steadily improved its 
financial status. 








Personnel Exchange Service 











POSITIONS OPEN 


TATE COLLEGE, PENNSYLVANIA (6,226). City 
s Manager. Ordnance creating the position 
of borough manager recently passed. Salary 
$6,000. Send application to Pauline J. Williams, 
borough secretary. 

MILWAUKEE, OREGON (1,871). City Manager. 
Council desires applications but has not set 
qualifications. Probable salary $3,600. Send 
applications to Mrs. Ellen Martin, city recorder. 

GRAND HAVEN, MICHIGAN (8,799). City 
Manager. Council desires registered engineer 
with previous manager experience. Salary 
$3,600 to $4,500. Send applications to Mayor 
Edmund Wilds. 

KINGSFORD, MICHIGAN (5,771). City Man- 
ager. The council in this upper peninsula city 
desires a registered civil engineer with manager 
experience. Salary $4,000. Send applications to 
Ludwig Stevenson, president of the council. 

PETOSKEY, MICHIGAN (6,000). City Manager. 
P. T. Mitchell, city manager since 1925, has re- 
signed. Appointee must be registered engineer. 
Men with previous city manager and electrical 
utility management experience will be preferred. 
Application should be sent to Mayor John H. 
Perry. 

VASSAR, MICHIGAN (2,154). City Manager. 
This recently incorporated manager city prefers 
candidates with engineering and municipal ex- 
perience. Approximate starting salary $3,000. 
Send application to Dr. Ward C. Freeland, 
mayor. 

FEDERAL GOVERNMENT. Administrative and 
Executive Officers. Most positions to be filled 
are in Washington, D. C. and salaries range 
from $5,228 to $8,628 a year. Secure announce- 


ment 353 and application form 47. Position 
Classifiers, Placement Officers, and Personnel 
Assistants. Salaries range from $3,163 to $6,228 
a year. Applicants must have three years re; 
sponsible experience or combination experience 
and college training to qualify. Secure an- 
ouncement 354 and application form 57. Junior 
Professional Assistant. Fields in which appoint- 
ments will be made are business analyst, eco- 
nomics, editing, fiscal analyst, information, per- 
sonnel administration, public administration and 
statistics. Salary $2,433 a year including over- 
time pay. Announcements and application form 
for all above positions are available at first and 
second-class post offices or from the Commis- 
sion at Washington, D. C. 


APPOINTMENTS 


J. H. VALIQUETTE, city manager at Grand’ 
Mere, Quebec, since 1934, and formerly man- 
ager of Shawinigian Falls and LaTuque, Quebec, 
has been appointed to the same position in 
Three Rivers, Quebec. 

R. E. BortAnp, borough manager of Blairs- 
ville, Pennsylvania, since March 7, 1944, has 
been appointed city manager of Silverton, Ore- 
gon. 

R. M. Hotsincton, formerly manager of 
properties, Western Area, Tennessee Valley 
Authority, and more recently housing manage- 
ment advisor for the Federal Public Housing 
Authority at Cleveland, has been appointed 
city manager of Ashtabula, Ohio. 


A. V. ARONSON, city engineer of Escanaba, 
Michigan, from 1923 to 1945, has been ap- 
pointed city manager of that city. 
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Source: Engineering News-Record 


This chart shows trends in contracts for civil 
engineering construction in continental United 
States only and does not include construction by 
military combat engineers, American contracts 
outside the country, and shipbuilding. During 
the first eight weeks of 1945 construction con- 
tracts totaled $197,709,000, 28 per cent lower 
than in the same period of 1944. Public con- 
struction totaled $136,773,000, 38 per cent lower 
than last year. Of the public total, $112,116,000 
was for federal work, 46 per cent below 1944, 
and $24,657,000 was for state and municipal 
work, 65 per cent above a year ago. Private 
construction totaled $60,936,000, 14 per cent 
above 1944. The minimum size projects in- 
cluded are: waterworks and waterways projects, 
$15,000; other public works, $25,000; industrial 
building, $40,000; other buildings $150,000. 
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The index of the cost of living—the average 
cost of items making up 70 per cent of family 
budgets of wage earners and lower salaried 
workers in larger cities—stood at 126.8 on 
February 15, 1945, having decreased 0.2 per 
cent from the cost of living on January 15, 
1945 (1935-39=100). The family food bill was 
down 0.6 per cent and there were scattered in- 
creases in prices of clothing, fuel, housefurnish- 


ings, and miscellaneous items. The index is up 
2.4 per cent from February, 1944, the largest 
increases being 11.7 per cent in the cost of 
housefurnishings and 6 per cent in the cost of 
clothing. Living costs in January were 25.8 
per cent above January 15, 1941, and 28.6 per 
cent above August 15, 1939. The index does not 
reflect, however, additional wartime increases 
caused by lower quality, disappearance of low- 
priced goods, and forced changes in living habits. 
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Source: The Bond Buyer 





The Bond Buyer’s index struck another new 
low, 1.38 on April 1, 1945, as compared with 
1.46 on March 1, 1945. (Note: This index 
averages bond yields of 20 large cities; yields 
vary inversely with bond prices.) 
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Source: Bureau of the Census and National Safety Council 


Motor vehicle deaths in the United States 
totaled 1,770 in February, 1945, 4 per cent less 
than in February, 1944, and 11 per cent more 
than in February, 1943. 
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What American Cities Are Doing* 

















New Sources of Municipal Revenue 


HILADELPHIA recently adopted three new 

city taxes: auctioneers are required to reg- 
ister and pay a tax of $500 a year, bowling 
alleys $20 for each alley, and coin-operated 
slot machines and other amusement devices $20 
a year each. . . . Portsmouth, Ohio, has levied a 
license fee of $25 a year on juke boxes, pin ball 
machines, and other coin-operated amusement 
devices... . Santa Barbara, California, on Feb- 
ruary 23 adopted a local retail sales tax of one 
per cent on the recommendation of a citizens 
tax committee. . Sacramento, California, 
has adopted a new business license ordinance 
which will provide approximately $110,000 a 
year revenue. . . . In Baltimore, Maryland, a 
committee appointed by the mayor to study 
means of raising additional revenue has recom- 
mended a municipal tax of two cents a pack 
on cigarettes and a corresponding tax on other 
forms of -tobacco. The committee estimated 
that such a tax would produce a revenue of 
$1,500,000 a year. A bill authorizing the city 
to levy such a tax has been introduced in the 
state legislature. . . . In New York City Mayor 
La Guardia has proposed an additional one per 
cent sales tax to finance a three-year program 
of subway rehabilitation; the present one per 
cent sales tax raises about $32,000,000 a year. 


Improving Racial Relationships 


The cities of Boston, Cleveland and Cincin- 
nati have taken steps to improve racial re- 
lationships. Members of the Boston police de- 
partment recently were required to take a 
course in race relations entitled “The Police 





*Based in part on information in newsletters of 
several national organizations of public officials: 
American Municipal Association, American Public 
Welfare Association, American Public Works As- 
sociation, American Society of Planning Officials, 
Civil Service Assembly, Federation of Tax Ad- 
ministers, Governmental Research Association, In- 
ternational Association of Chiefs of Police, Inter- 
national City Managers’ Association, Municipal 
Finance Officers Association, National Association 
of Assessing Officers, National Association of Hous- 
ing Officials, National Fire Protection Association, 
National Institute of Governmental Purchasing, 
National Institute of Municipal Law Officers, and 
United States Conference of Mayors. 


and Minority Groups” which is also the title of 
a report issued in 1944 by the International 
City Managers’ Association. The object of the 
course, according to the deputy superintendent 
of police, was “to drive home the idea of being 
alive to any condition that may result in a 
clash between different racial groups and to 
take steps to prevent such occurrences.” The 
city council of Cleveland on March 5 created 
a 12-man community relations board, to be ap- 
pointed by the mayor, “to promote, develop 
and maintain effective and proper relations in 
the community among the various racial, na- 
tional, religious and cultural groups.” The board 
will appoint an executive director and its work 
will be financed by a special appropriation. In 
Cincinnati the director of public safety recently 
created a “race relations detail” in the police de- 
partment. One of the three officers already ap- 
pointed is a negro patrolman with 20 years’ 
experience. Currently the “detail” is going 
through intensive training and will later under- 
take to give in-service training in race relations 
to other members of the police force. 


Four Cities Adopt Retirement Plans 


Four cities have recently adopted retirement 
plans for municipal employees. Pasadena, Cali- 
fornia (81,864), in a recent referendum voted 
three and one-half to one to join the state em- 
ployees’ retirement system. The voters of 
Emeryville, California (2,521), also authorized 
the city’s participation in the state system. In 
Charlotte, North Carolina (100,899), the city 
council recently established a retirement system 
for municipal employees effective July 1. West 
Hartford, Connecticut (33,776), has adopted a 
local retirement system for all employees effec- 
tive March 1, 1945. Employees contribute 4 
per cent of their salaries; the city pays for past 
service and part of disability benefits. The total 
estimate cost for the town for the first year 
is 13.25 per cent of the payroll. 


Employees Strike for More Pay 


In Denver, Colorado, city truck drivers and 
helpers were out on strike for a week early in 
March for a pay increase of 95 cents a day. 
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At the request of the mayor these men went 
back to work pending agreement and a new 
wage scale. The city offered to pay 20 cents a 
day more and the union countered with 45 
cents. The city then offered 35 cents a day 
increase with five days annual paid vacation and 
this offer was accepted, making the new pay for 
drivers $6.50 and helpers $6.15 for an eight- 
hour day. 


Zoning Ordinance Requires Parking Space 


Omaha, Nebraska, has adopted a new zoning 
ordinance extending the city’s zoning authority 
to all territory in Nebraska within three miles of 
the city’s limits. This provision prevents “shack 
towns” and other uneconomic land uses which 
might hinder orderly development in outlying 
areas. Nine residence districts, two suburban 
districts, two commercial districts, and four 
industrial districts are created. In the first 
residence district 20,000 square feet are re- 
quired for each family, in the second residence 
district 14,000 square feet, and in the third 
10,000 square feet. All multiple-family dwell- 
ings must provide parking space for one auto- 
mobile for every two dwelling units. Com- 
mercial and industrial buildings must provide 
off-street facilities for loading and unloading 
merchandise so that street traffic movement will 
not be obstructed. 


State Aids for Local Assessors 


Assessment officials in Ypsilanti, East Lan- 
sing, and Ann Arbor, Michigan, have received 
technical advice and instruction from the Mich- 
igan State Tax Commission in the installation 
of modern assessment systems. Cadillac and 
Hazel Park are negotiating with the commission 
for cooperation on similar projects. The super- 
visory policy of “positive assistance and co- 
operation” of the tax commission also involves 
issuance of reports anc bulletins to keep local 
assessing officials informed on changes in tax 
laws, opinions of the attorney general bearing 
on property taxes, and other information. The 
supervisory field staff of the tax commission 
also assists local assessors in appraising valua- 
tion of all kinds, in the development of correct 
legal descriptions, classification of property, and 
uniform valuations within and between classes 
of property. 
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County Regulates Land Use 


A zoning resolution adopted by Boulder 
County, Colorado, creates a forestry, conserva- 
tion, and recreation district, a garden home dis- 
trict, an agricultural district, two residential 
districts, an industrial district, and an unclassi- 
fied district. The first two districts mentioned 
require a lot area of one acre; the agricultural 
district a lot area of 10 acres. The unclassified 
district includes a large part of the county, and 
automobile wrecking yards and junk yards in 
this area are permitted only with the approval 
of the board of adjustment. 


Crime on the Increase in 1944 


Crime trends were generally upward during 
1944 with all offenses except robberies and lar- 
cenies showing increases according to reports 
of 318 of the largest cities to the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation. Crimes against the per- 
son increased 10 per cent in 1944 while property 
offenses were up 1.5 per cent. For the total of 
all offenses a 2 per cent increase was recorded 
over 1943. . . . Murder rates increased for 
cities of all sizes except those with populations 
from 25,000 to 50,000 and those under 10,000. 
Negligent manslaughter showed increases only in 
the cities over 50,000. Offenses of rape in- 
creased only among the cities with populations 
in excess of 100,000, showing decreases in the 
smaller communities, and aggravated assaults 
increased in cities of all sizes except those from 
10,000 to 25,000. Among the offenses against 
property, increases were reflected in auto theft 
rates in cities of all sizes, whereas the robbery 
rates increased only in cities with populations 
less than 25,000, showing decreases in the larger 
communities. Among the 488,979 fingerprint 
arrest records received at the FBI in 1944, age 
17 stood out as the predominating single age 
group among arrested persons, followed in_ this 
respect by ages 18, 19, 21, and 22 in the order 
indicated. 


Increase in Assessed Valuations 


Reports from 62 jurisdictions with popula- 
tions of more than 100,000 reveal a slight up- 
ward trend in assessed valuations of real prop- 
erty as compared with 1943. Forty-five 
jurisdictions reported increases while only 17 
reported decreases. The highest percentage in- 
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crease, 22 per cent, was reported by Akron, 
Ohio (244,791), while Duluth, Minnesota (101,- 
065), at the other extreme, reported a decrease 
of 4 per cent. The over-all increase for the 62 
jurisdictions was $254,828,000, or eight-tenths 
of one per cent. . . . Recent studies by the 
National Housing Agency of medium and higher 
priced dwellings show an average increase in 
sale price of 27 per cent from 1940 to April, 
1944. 


Cities Continue Auxiliary Police 


Berkeley, California (85,547), is supplement- 
ing its regular police force with emergency and 
auxiliary police to offset personnel shortages. 
The emergency police group is made up of 70 
men who work a minimum of one 4-hour shift 
each week. The city supplies clothing and 
equipment and pays the men $2.50 per day. 
Oakland, California (302,163), has an auxiliary 
police volunteer unit made up of approximately 
200 trained members who have given 51,000 
man-hours of police service on assignments as 
patrolmen and traffic officers. Concord, New 
Hampshire (27,171), plans to make greater use 
than ever of its 50 auxiliary policemen who have 
studied all phases of police work and are as- 
signed to duties which the department would not 
be able to handle because of a shortage of full- 
time men. 


Collective Bargaining Invalid 


The Cleveland Transit Board cannot enter 
into a collective bargaining agreement with a 
labor union, according to a declaratory judg- 
ment by the common pleas court of Ohio (City 
of Cleveland v. Division 268 of the Amalga- 
mated Association of the Street, Electric and 
Motor Coach Employees, et al. February 1, 
1945). The court held that public employees 
have the right to organize but that public 
boards and commissions do not have the power 
to bargain collectively without an express grant 
of power by charter or statute. The court said 
that even if the board had had the right to 
bargain collectively it could not commit itself 
by a union contract to compulsory arbitration 
or to recognizing the union as the exclusive bar- 
gaining agent for board employees. The Cleve- 
land transit board operates the city-owned 
transportation system. 


Rezoning, Five-Year “Remodeling” Program 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin, has about ten times 
too much local business zoning, according to 
Alvin D. Bromm,. city planner of the city land 
commission. The commission recently recom- 
mended to the council that 75 per cent of the 
local business area should be rezoned for resi- 
dential use... . The Berkeley, California, city 
council recently received from City Manager 
Gerrit Vander Ende a report on a five-year pro- 
gram on remodeling, restoring, repairing, and 
re-equipping basic facilities and machinery of 
the city government, calling for an expenditure 
of nearly $5,000,000. 


State-Wide Plan for Training Police 


Schools for training police officers in the state 
of New Jersey are being conducted by the New 
Jersey State Association of Chiefs of Police 
in cooperation with the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation. The instruction period is 14 weeks, 
one day a week, and all police officers are ad- 
mitted without charge. The schedule of study 
includes observation, interviews, investigative 
techniques, rules of evidence, crime scene 
searches, court testimony, report writing, per- 
sonal defense, riots and unlawful assemblages, 
traffic accident investigation, criminal psychol- 
ogy, and public relations. 


Buys Employer’s Liability Insurance 


Kerrville, Texas (5,572), has recently pur- 
chased employer’s liability insurance covering 
employees in all departments. The policy car- 
ries an endorsement stating that the insurance 
company will not interpose the defense that 
the insured is engaged in the performance of a 
governmental function. Rates per $100 of re- 
muneration run from 6.3 cents for clerical 
workers to $4.83 for laborers on sewer construc- 
tion, and City Manager G. S. Cone estimates 
the average cost per employee will be between 
$25 and $30 per year. 


Parking Meter Revenues Over $100,000 


Fourteen cities in 1944 received revenues of 
more than $100,000 each from parking meters. 
These cities are Cleveland, Columbus, and To- 
ledo, Ohio; Denver, Colorado; Minneapolis, 
Minnesota; San Diego, California; Portland, 
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Oregon; Memphis, Tennessee; Dallas, Fort 
Worth, and Houston, Texas; Salt Lake City, 
Utah; Seattle and Spokane, Washington. It is 
reported that 432 cities now have parking me- 
ters, and a report issued on March 1, 1945, by 
Vehicular Parking, Ltd. (1180 Raymond Boule- 
vard, Newark 2, New Jersey) contains individ- 
ual city data on the number of meters operated, 
make, annual receipts for each of the past four 
years, and per cent of total police expenditures 
financed through parking meter revenues. 


Plans for City-County Consolidation 


The mayor of Miami, Florida, has suggested 
a plan for consolidating Dade County and 18 
municipalities into the city and county of 
Miami under the council-manager plan. After 
the plan was made public in the form of a joint 
resolution to amend the state constitution, the 
mayors and other official representatives of 13 
of the 17 small municipalities voted unani- 
mously to oppose the proposed merger. ... The 
city manager of Jacksonville Beach, Florida, 
recently submitted to a special committee repre- 
senting three towns in that area a proposal for 
city-county consolidation. The report points 
out that the present cost of operating the three 
municipalities (Jacksonville Beach, Atlantic 
Beach, Neptune Beach) is $344,536 a year while 
the annual cost of operation under the proposed 
plan would total $303,719, representing a saving 
of $40,817. 


City Bus System Nets Large Profit 


Ventura, California (estimated population 
22,000), operates a bus transportation system 
which, according to City Manager Richard H. 
Smith, will make a net profit of nearly $100,000 
this year. The system was acquired two years 
ago when the local privately operated bus lines 
were unable to handle the traffic because of 
shortages of buses. The original fleet of 10 
buses has been increased to 22, the city has 
built a modern bus terminal at a cost of $25,500 
out of bus revenues, and now the bus depart- 
ment with 38 employees is the largest unit of 
the city government. The estimated revenue for 
the present year is $325,000, and the passenger 
load will exceed three and one-half million per- 
sons. Fares within the city limits are 5 cents. 
Regular schedules also operate to a nearby city 
and to a naval port 15 miles south of the city. 


[ April 


Adopts Sanitary Landfill Garbage Disposal 

Johnson City, Tennessee (25,332), has 
adopted the sanitary landfill method of garbage 
disposal to replace the open dump method that 
has been used in the past. A block of land in 
an isolated section of the city is being used for 
the fill. The new plan was adopted on the rec- 
ommendation of a consultant, and while the 
cost is somewhat higher than the open dump 
method the city has been able to reduce costs 
on the upkeep of trucks. According to City 
Manager M. U. Snoderly the new plan has re- 
ceived favorable publicity and officials of other 
cities are making inspections to see how the 
sanitary-fill method operates. 


Police Start Brake Check Program 

Municipal police departments throughout the 
nation launched a nation-wide automobile brake 
check program on April 15. It had been found 
that faulty brakes were a contributing factor 
in the cause of nearly all motor vehicle acci- 
dents, and the six-weeks campaign will focus 
public attention on the need for maintaining a 
high degree of care of automobiles. Accident 
statistics for 1945 show a reduction in traffic 
fatalities, but there are 1,500,000 fewer cars 
registered this year than there were in 1944. 
Nearly 24,000 persons lost their lives in 1944 
in motor vehicle accidents, and 850,000 persons 
were injured, 70,000 of these sustaining some 
form of permanent -disability. 


Sewer Rentals, Utility Dividends 


The Virginia cities of Fredericksburg, Rad- 
ford, Richmond, Williamsburg, and Winchester, 
are financing the construction or operation of 
their sewerage systems through the collection 
of service charges. Sewer rentals are imposed 
on users outside the corporate limits in four 
other Virginia municipalities. Princeton, Minne- 
sota, has adopted an ordinance levying a quar- 
terly sewer service charge. . . . The city of 
Fergus Falls, Minnesota, (10,848) has granted a 
10 per cent dividend on the total charges for 
electrical energy consumed during 1944. This 
has been done for several years, although the 
city’s electric rates are among the lowest for 
municipal systems of equal size. Montoursville, 
Pennsylvania, (3,019), a debt-free municipality, 
received more profit from the city-owned water 
system in 1944 than was collected in local taxes. 
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What Housing Authorities Are Doing 


The housing authority of Corpus Christi, 
Texas, (57,301), made voluntary payments to 
local governmental tax jurisdictions totaling 
$12,578 in 1944—more than seven times the 
amount paid in taxes on the identical property 
in 1938 before slum clearance. ... The attor- 
ney general of California recently ruled that 
local housing authorities in that state may sell 
or lease to private persons real property ac- 
quired as the result of the elimination of a 
slum area through exercise of the power of 
eminent domain. The ruling was made at the 
request of the housing authority of San Fran- 
cisco when the question was raised in connection 
with current urban redevelopment proposals. 

. . Los Angeles has loaned $25,000 to the 
housing authority of the city for surveys and 
plans in connection with a postwar housing pro- 
gram, provided that no housing project will be 
undertaken unless it has received the approval 
of the city council. 


Reimburse Depression Pay Cuts 


The Michigan Supreme Court recently sus- 
tained the decision of a lower court awarding 
1,684 members of the Detroit. Municipal Em- 
ployees Association approximately $141,000 in 
reimbursement for pay cuts received during the 
depression. At the same time the court denied 
a rehearing of an appeal by the city of Detroit 
on a decision made last fall which upheld a 
circuit court ruling that the ordinance under 
which the pay cuts were made was uncon- 
stitutional. In addition to the payment of the 
back pay to members of the association city 
officials indicated that they may be obliged to 
pay approximately $5,000,000 to other city em- 
ployes who took a 50 per cent cut during the 
depression. The circuit court judge had ruled 
last year that a 1932 ordinance under which 
employees were forced to work under a 50 per 
cent pay cut was not only “unconstitutional 
but constituted involuntary servitude.” 


Service Awards to Employees 


The city council of Alameda, California, at 
an impressive evening program recently hon- 
ored 178 city employees who have served the 
city five years or more. Each of these em- 
ployees was awarded a service pin bearing the 
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city emblem and a star for each five years of 
service. The mayor presented the awards to 
five employees with 30 years or more of service 
and to 12 who received 25-year awards. Coun- 
cilmen made the awards to those who received 
20, 15, 10, and five-year awards. 


In-Service Training for Firemen 


The fire departments of Providence, Rhode 
Island, and Hartford, Connecticut, have adopted 
the policy of informing officers and men just 
what is required of them in order to secure ad- 
vancement. Providence has established an in- 
service training program that will guide men 
in their studies for advancement. Hartford, 
through the cooperation of the state .depart- 
ment of education, has inaugurated a program 
for the training of company officers in sys- 
tematic fire prevention work. The fire depart- 
ment also has developed a plan for making fire 
prevention work a routine function of each fire 
company under its own officers in cooperation 
with the fire prevention bureau. 


Police Department Reorganized 


The police department of Providence, Rhode 
Island (253,504), was recently reorganized to 
bring related activities under common direction 
and to increase administrative supervision and 
control. The principal changes were to extend 
the powers of the chief, particularly those re- 
lating to appointments, promotions, and trans- 
fers; create a new division of personnel and 
training; combine under one head five existing 
interrelated divisions into a unified program for 
women and juveniles; and set up a control cen- 
ter where all original complaints and reports 
will be received. The new executive positions 
created by the reorganization will be filled by 
promotional examination open to all officers 
from sergeants up. 


Finance News From Here and There 


More than 80 towns out of 312 in Massa- 
chusetts are now debt free according to a re- 
port of the state department of corporations 
and taxation. . . . The Court of Appeals of 
Kentucky on March 7 reaffirmed its decision 
of 1896 that revenue producing real property 
owned by charitable and educational institu- 
tions cannot be taxed. The city of Louisville 
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had sought to make a $757,446 assessment of 
such institution owned property as office build- 
ings, stores, restaurants, parking lots, and fill- 
ing stations. . . . Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
during the three years 1942 to 1944 inclusive 
reduced its total outstanding indebtedness from 
$11,599,500 to $5,152,500. . Los Angeles 
collected all but 2.25 per cent of its tax levy 
for the year ending June 30, 1944; in 1929 
tax delinquencies were 3.50 per cent. Lansing, 
Michigan, had delinquent taxes of 1.20 per cent 
at the close of its last fiscal year as compared 
with 7.84 per cent for the 1928-29 fiscal year. 
.. . In West Hartford, Connecticut, not a single 
property owner appeared to protest the assess- 
ments which were open for review in February, 
1945... . The San Diego city charter was 
amended by the voters on March 13 to relax 
the purchasing provisions so that the council 
upon recommendation of the manager may con- 
tract for surplus commodities from the federal 
government or any other public corporation 
without advertising for bids. . . . Oregon City, 
Oregon, on October 1, 1945, will be free. of 
debt for the first time since 1887. 


Cities Provide Off-Street Parking 


A majority of Michigan cities in the 11,000 
to 75,000 population group provide off-street 
parking facilities for shoppers, but only a few 
charge for parking, according to a survey of 
off-street parking facilities of 26 cities recently 
made by the city of Monroe, Michigan. Of the 
26 cities reporting in the survey, 18 provide 
off-street parking facilities, the other eight do 
not. Only two of the 18 cities charge motorists 
for the privilege of using the parking lots. 


Thirteen of the 18 cities own their own park- 
ing lots; they are Adrian, Ann Arbor, Benton 
Harbor, Dearborn, Iron Mountain, Ironwood, 
Kalamazoo, Lansing, Monroe, Owosso, Port 
Huron, Sault Ste. Marie and Traverse City. 
Three—Grosse Pointe Park, Marquette, and 
Royal Oak—lease or rent their municipal park- 
ing lots, while the two others—Birmingham and 
Wyandotte—use areas loaned or donated for 
the purpose. Of the 13 cities owning their off- 
street parking facilities, 10 bought them from 
general tax funds, one through special assess- 
ment, one jointly by special assessment and 
general taxes. Nine of the communities are 


presently to acquire additional space for off- 
street parking. 


City Manufactures Sewer Tile 


The city of Manhattan, Kansas, owns a 
sewer tile manufacturing plant that has saved 
the city $30,000 during the last three years. 
Tile is made in sizes from 18 to 68 inches in 
diameter. If the tile used during the three 
years had been purchased from commercial con- 
cerns it would have cost nearly $72,000, while 
the cost of manufacturing at the city plant 
was slightly less than $42,000... . The state 
sanitary water board in Pennsylvania recently 
issued orders to some 200 municipalities calling 
for submission of plans for sewage treatment 
works. 


Suggests Boston Close 35 Schools 


Public school operating expenses in Boston 
can be reduced by $1,227,000 a year, according 
to a survey completed last year under the 
auspices of the city’s finance commission. This 
saving would be effected by closing 35 school 
buildings not needed, by requiring custodians 
to make minor repairs and employing mainte- 
nance crews instead of letting contracts for 
many small jobs, by adjusting the number of 
teachers to the normal load of 32 or 33 pupils 
per class and 20 in vocational classes, by in- 
stalling machines in the business offices, and by 
closing the teachers’ college. The annual cost 
of the Boston public school system, according 
to the survey report, has exceeded $16,000,000 
for many years, and in 1943 was in excess of 
$17,000,000 in spite of the fact that school 
enrollment had decreased by 30,000 pupils since 
1937. 


The survey report recommends that the super- 
intendent of schools be made the administrative 
head of the school system (replacing four ex- 
ecutive officers), and that administrative boards 
continue only as advisory bodies or with quasi- 
judicial powers of review in matters of retire- 
ment and dismissal. In the eight-volume survey 
report, prepared under the direction of George 
D. Strayer of Columbia University, the Boston 
school board is criticized for flaunting the advice 
of its administrative officers and for interfering 
constantly with detailed administrative manage- 
ment of the schools. 
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The Pick of the Month 


New publications selected on the basis of value to municipal administrators. 
An annual list is included in* each edition of The Municipal Year Book. 











PLANNING FOR PostTWAR MUNICIPAL SERV- 
1cES. International City Managers’ Asso- 
ciation, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago 37. 
April, 1944. 90pp. $2. 

This pamphlet brings together 16 articles 
which have appeared serially in Public Manage- 
ment beginning with January, 1944, and in addi- 
tion presents selected references to other cur- 
rent material of value to municipal officials. 
This report analyzes municipal problems and 
trends and makes suggestions in each field of 
municipal activity for developing local policies 


that will help put municipal services on a sound 
basis after the war. 


You aNnp Your JoB WITH THE CITY OF 
Wicuita. Revised edition. Office of the 
Personnel Director, City Hall, Wichita, 
Kansas. 1945. 38pp. 

This personnel manual is designed to explain 
the privileges, duties, and responsibilities of 
municipal employees of Wichita, including in- 
formation on recruitment, personnel policies, 
handling suggestions and complaints, leaves of 
absence, employee health and welfare, and so on. 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


GENERAL 


CONVENTIONS: AN AMERICAN INSTITUTION. In- 
ternational Association of Convention Bu- 
reaus, Chamber of Commerce Building, Cin- 
cinnati 2, Ohio. 1945. 33pp. 

How To Dispose or Recorps: A MANUAL FOR 
FEDERAL OFFICIALS. United States National 
Archives, Washington, D. C. February, 1945. 
50pp. 

POSTWAR JOBS FOR VETERANS. Edited by Paul 
Webbink. Annals of the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science, 3457 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia 4, Pennsylvania. March, 
1945, entire issue. $2. 

Recorps RETIREMENT AND CONTROLS: A 
CuHeEckK List FOR EVALUATION AND IMPROVE- 
MENT. United States Bureau of the Budget, 
Washington 25, D. C. January, 1945. 5pp. 

Top- MANAGEMENT ORGANIZATION AND CONTROL: 
A RESEARCH STUDY OF THE MANAGEMENT 
POLICIES AND PRACTICES OF THIRTY-ONE 
LEADING INDUSTRIAL CORPORATIONS. By Paul 
E. Holden and others. Stanford University 
Press, Stanford University, California. 1945. 
239pp. $4. 

A PROGRAM FOR THE EDUCATION OF RETURNING 
VETERANS. Educational Policies Commission, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, 
D. C. January, 1945. 40pp. 10 cents. 


EDUCATION 


INTERMEDIATE REPORT OF THE JOINT LEGISLA- 
TIVE COMMISSION ON THE STATE EDUCATION 
System. New York State Legislature, Albany. 
1944. 377pp. Legislative document No. 54. 

PLANNING Postwar SCHOOL BurILpINcs. School 
of Education, Indiana University, Blooming- 
ton. 1944. 119pp. 50 cents. 

FiscaL Recorps AND ConTROLS: A CHECK LIST 
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FOR EVALUATION AND IMPROVEMENT. United 
States Bureau of the Budget, Washington 25, 
D. C. January, 1945. 9pp. 

GRANTS-IN-AID AND OTHER FEDERAL EXPENDI- 
TURES WITHIN THE STATES. Council of State 
Governments, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago 
37. February, 1945. 47pp. 75 cents. 


FINANCE 


Grants-IN-Aip AND SHARED TAXES. By Carl 
H. Chatters, Municipal Finance Officers As- 
sociation, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago 37. 
March, 1945. 6pp. 25 cents. 

LETTER FROM THE CHAIRMAN OF UNITED 
STATES BOARD OF INVESTIGATION AND RE- 
SEARCH TRANSMITTING THE REPORT ON PRAC- 
TICES AND PROCEDURES OF GOVERNMENTAL 
ConTROL. 78th Congress, 2nd Session. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
1944. 262pp. House Document No. 678. 30 
cents. 

MUNICIPAL FINANCIAL REPORTS FOR THE CITI- 
zEN. Municipal Finance, February, 1945, en- 
tire issue. 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago 37. 

THE NEED FOR STATE FINANCIAL Arp TO FLOR- 
IDA MUNICIPALITIES. Florida State Planning 
Board, Box 149, Tallahassee. 1944. 32pp. 

PROPERTY RECORDS AND CONTROLS: A CHECK 
List For EVALUATION AND IMPROVEMENT. 
United States Bureau of the Budget, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. January; 1945. Spp. 

THE Pusiic Dest. By William Withers. John 
Day Company, 2 West 45 Street, New York 
19. 1944. 110pp. $1.75. 

STATE FINANCES: 1945, VoLUME 2: TOPICAL 
REPORTS; STATE BUDGETS FOR 1946 AND 1947, 
BIENNIAL AND ANNUAL BUDGETS PRESENTED 
TO 1945 LEGISLATURES. United States Bureau 
of the Census, Washington, D. C. February, 
1945. 10pp. 
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STATE FiscaAL Arps To CITIES AND TOWNS FOR 
PusBLtic ELEMENTARY AND _ SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS IN MASSACHUSETTS. Massachusetts 
Federation of Taxpayers Associations, Inc. 
11 Beacon Street, Boston. 1945. 31pp. 


FIRE 


AIRPLANE CRASH FIRE FIGHTING MANUAL. Na- 
tional Fire Protection Association, 60 Battery- 
march Street, Boston 10. 1945. 96pp. $1. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE SEVENTEENTH ANNUAL 
FrirE DEPARTMENT INSTRUCTORS CONFERENCE, 
MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE, JANUARY 9-12, 1945. 
The Conference, P. O. Box 1089, Chicago 90. 
1945. 39pp. 


HEALTH 


HEALTH AND WELFARE PLANNING IN THE 
SMALLER COMMUNITY. Community Chests 
and Councils, 155 East 44 Street, New York 
City 17, 1945. 27pp. 25 cents. 


HOUSING 


HEARINGS BEFORE THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON 
HovusING AND URBAN REDEVELOPMENT OF 
THE SENATE SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON PostT- 
War Economic PoLicy AND PLANNING. 
January 9, 1945. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. 1945. pp. 1191-1380. 

A Post-War Low-Rent Pus.iic Housinc Pro- 
GRAM. National Committee on Social Legis- 
lation, National Lawyers Guild, 36 West 44 
Street, New York City 18. i944. 18pp. 


PERSONNEL 


HEALTH PROGRAMS FOR GOVERNMENT EmM- 
PLOYEES. Hearing before a Subcommittee of 
the House Committee on the Civil Service. 
August 21 and 22, 1944. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 100pp. 

PERSONNEL PROBLEMS OF THE POSTWAR TRAN- 
SITION Pertop. By Charles A. Myers. Com- 
mittee for Economic Development, 285 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York City 17. 1944. 54pp. 

A PERSONNEL ProcGRAM; A MANUAL FoR Ex- 
ECUTIVES AND PERSONNEL OFFICERS. Division 
of Personnel Management, Federal Security 
Agency. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 1944. 87pp. 20 cents. 

PERSONNEL RECORDS AND CoNTROLS: A CHECK 
List FOR EVALUATION AND IMPROVEMENT. 
United States Bureau of the Budget, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. January, 1945. 5Spp. 

PHYSICAL EXAMINATION IN INDUSTRY. Indus- 
trial Health Series No. 2. Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, One Madison Avenue, 
New York City. 1944. 44pp. 

PosITION CLASSIFICATION: A SELECTED LIST OF 
REFERENCES. United States Civil Service 
Commission, Washington, D. C. January, 
1945. 40pp. 


THE PICK OF THE MONTH 


PLANNING 


MEMORANDUM ON URBAN PLANNING; REPORT 
OF THE POSTWAR PLANNING COMMITTEE. 
American Institute of Architects, Washington, 
D. @. 1945. 16pp. 

NINE MILLION Joss. Committee on Postwar 
Construction, American Society of Civil En- 
gineers, 330 West 42nd Street, New York 
City 18. January, 1945. 15pp. 

AN OUTLINE FOR MAKING Surveys. Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
1944. 45pp. 10 cents. 

FEDERAL-STATE-LOCAL URBAN HIGHWAY PLAN- 
NING: Its SIGNIFICANCE FOR HOUSING PLAN- 
NING. Urban Development Division, National 
Housing Agency, Washington, D. C. 1945. 
Spp. 

Work PILE Survey MANUAL FOR NEw HAmp- 
SHIRE CITIES AND Towns. Planning and De- 
velopment Commission, State Office Building, 
Concord, New Hampshire. July 1, 1944. 
24pp. 

ZONING ORDINANCE. City of Alpena, Michigan. 
February 3, 1945. 15pp. 


POLICE 


CRIME COMMISSIONS IN THE UNITED STATES. 
Chicago Crime Commission, 79 West Mon- 
roe Street, Chicago 3. 1945. 36pp. 

PoLicE SERGEANTS’ MANUAL. By B. W. Gocke. 
O. W. Smith, Law Book Seller and Publisher, 
106 South Broadway, Los Angeles, California. 
1944. 296pp. $3. 


PUBLIC WORKS 


GARBAGE COLLECTION ORDINANCES OF WASH- 
INGTON Cities. Association of Washington 
Cities, University of Washington, Seattle 5. 
February, 1945. 107pp. 

THE STATUS OF PUBLIC WoRKS PLANNING AND 
Its RELATION TO FULL EMPLOYMENT. Amer- 
ican Public Works Association, 1313 East 60 
street, Chicago 37. 22pp. $1. 





TRAFFIC 


Hotp Tuat Line. By United States Junior 
Chamber of Commerce. National Committee 
on Postwar Traffic Safety, 20 North Wacker 
Drive, Chicago. 1945. 31pp. 

A MODERNIZATION PLAN FOR THE CLEVELAND 
TRANSIT SysTEM. Cleveland Transit System, 
1404 East Ninth Street, Cleveland 14. No- 
vember 20, 1944. 28pp. ;, 

PARKING METER DATA AS OF MARCH 1,. 1945. 
Vehicular Parking Ltd., 1180 Raymond 
Boulevard, Newark 2, New Jersey. 1945. 
12pp. 

PARKING SyMposiuM IssuE. Traffic Engineer- 
ing, February, 1945, entire issue. Institute 
of Traffic Engineers, 60 St. John St., New 
York City 7. 











